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decorative 
wastebaskets 


ideal gifts for 

every occasion xciting 
jeweled 

A wide selection of distinctive, slippers 


contemporary gifts await you 
at America House. Each handsome 
piece, custom made 
by talented American craftsmen, 
is sure to delight the recipient 
. . bride, hostess, friend or loved one. 


Many are exclusive and 


one-of-a-kind items. 
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MEXICO ARTS & CRAFTS TOURS 


13 DAY TOURS TO FABULOUS ARTS & CRAFTS CENTERS. 
ALL-INCLUSIVE PRICE INCLUDES ALL TRANSPORTATION, 
FIRST-CLASS HOTELS, MOST MEALS, CRAFT DEMONSTRA- 
TIONS IN REMOTE INDIAN VILLAGES, TIPS, ETC. YOUR 
TRAVELING COMPANIONS ARE FELLOW ARTISTS-CRAFTS- 
MEN © RESERVATIONS LIMITED TO PULLMAN CAR 
CAPACITY © ESCORTED BY T. H. HEWITT. 

@ JUNE 9 to OAXACA, MITLA, MEXICO CITY, TAXCO 

CO-ESCORT: BERTA FREY, NEW YORK CITY 


@ JUNE 30 DONG KINGMAN PAINTING WORKSHOP 


@ JULY 28 TO GUADALAJARA, LAKE PATZCUARO, MEX- 
ICO CITY. CO-ESCORT: VALBORG (MAMA) GRAVEN- 
DER, MILL VALLEY, CALIF. 


@ AUGUST 18 INTERIOR DESIGNERS, SEMINAR TOUR TO 
SAN MIGUEL, OAXACA, MEXICO CITY, TAXCO. 


@ OCTOBER 6 MEXICAN ARCHITECTURE SEMINAR TOUR 


TURISMO DE LAS ARTES POPULARES 


T. H. HEWITT © 2413 DRISCOLL © HOUSTON 19, TEXAS 


545 Sutter Street 


WEAVE 
WITH US 
YARN DEPOT 

Summer Workshop 


2 sessions— either 
June 17-28 
or July 15-26 
Vay be taken for college credit 


Looms for Rent and Instruction 
available throughout the year 


WRITE FOR DETAILS 


California 


San Francisco 2 


HANDWEAVER — Have you seen the new 


SHUTTLE CRAFT 


The practical, monthly magazine on weaving. 


Sample copy 75¢ 
Subscription $7.50 


The Shuttle Croft Guild, Coast Route, Monterey, Calif 


. W. SOMERS & CO. 


Tools, Findings, Metal and Gem Stones for 


Silver and Gold Jewelry Making 
Silversmithing Supplies 


Catalogue on request 


387 WASHINGTON ST., BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Distributor for Handy & Harman 
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CALENDAR 


Alabama 
BIRMINGHAM. May 1-26, Chinese Ivories at the Birmingham Museum of 


Art. 


California 

SACRAMENTO. May 25-26, Fifth California Handweavers Conference. 
SAN FRANCISCO. At the M. H. deYoung Memorial Museum: 

June 1|-July 31, Designer-Craftsmen of the West, 1957. 

Through June 30, Japanese Fish Prints (Smithsonian). 


Colorado 

penver. June-July. Colorado Society of Ceramists at the Community 
Art Gallery. 

June-July. “Own Your Own” show at the Childrens Museum. 


Connecticut 


New Lonpon, May 5-26. Annual Exhibition of the Society of Connecti- 
cut Craftsmen at the Lyman-Allen Museum. 


Florida 


ATLANTA, May 15-19, Atlanta Arts Festival in Piedmont Park 


Ilinois 

enicaco. May 5-26, Early American Wood Carving at the University of 
Illinois (Smithsonian 

rockrorD. May 6-31. The 20th Annual Craft Exhibit in the Burpee 
Art Gallery. 


indiana 
muncie, June 10-July 12. Hugh Wylie: One Man Show at the Ball 
State Teachers College. 


lowa 
cepar FALLS, July 1-29, Central States Craftsmen’s Guild exhibition at 
lowa State Teachers College. 


Kansas 

MANHATTAN, May 1-31. Central States Craftsmen’s Guild Exhibition 
at Kansas State College. 

ropeka. May 1-5. Needlework by Karasz at the Mulvane Art Center. 
wicutra. Through May 20. 12th Annual Decorative Arts-Ceramics 
exhibition at Kansas Art Association. 


Massachusetts 
SPRINGFIELD. May 26-June 16. The Springfield Guild of Craftsmen An- 
nual Exhibition at the George Walter Vincent Smith Art Museum. 


Michigan 


MUSKEGON. May 5-26. New England Crafts, at the Hackley Art Gallery. 


Minnesota 

minneapouts, At the Walker Art Center: 

Through May 15. European Glass Design in the Design Gallery. 
Through May 11. Finnish Crafts. (Smithsonian). 


New Hampshire 

purHAM. At the Fitchburg Art Museum: 

Through May 12. Weaving by Leslie L. Cate. 

Through May 12. Mary and Edwin Scheier Ceramics. 

MANCHESTER. May 8-June 2. New Hampshire Craft Guild Exhibit at the 
Currier Gallery of Art. 


New Jersey 

aspury PARK. May 49. Fifth Annual Amateur Ceramic Hobby Contest 
at Convention Hall. 

newark, At the Newark Museum: 

Through June 16. Art in Judaism—Past and Present. 

Through November, Early American Wrought Iron. 

Through October. Carpenter and Blacksmith in Early America. 

June 2-October 6. Some Chinese Collections in New Jersey. 
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New Mexico 
aceuguerque. May 19-June 10. Italian Arts and Crafts at the New 
Mexico Art League. (Smithsonian). 

sante Fe. July 1-September 2. Craftsmen of New Mexico. At the Mu- 
seum of International Folk Art. 


New York 
acerep. May 26-June 16. Stainless Steel: case history of a new design 
by George Nelson Associates at the Glidden Galleries. 

purraLo, June 1-30. Adventure in Glass at the Albright Art Gallery. 
cuautaugua. July 25. Open house at Crafts Center. 

curcnogue. June 2-July 1. Highlights of crafts at the Old Town Arts 
and Crafts Guild. 

NEW YORK city. Through May 11. Masterworks of Ancient Peru at the 
Delacorte Gallery. 

May 21-June 17. Eighteenth Annual International Exhibition of the 
National Serigraph Society. 

May 22-September 8. Picasso retrospective at Museum of Modern Art. 
At the Museum of Contemporary Crafts: 

Through May 12. Wall Hangings and Rugs. 

Through May 12. Sterling and Steel Flatware—development from the 
design through the production in the Little Gallery. 

May 17-June 23. Variations in Media: Crafts by painters and sculptors. 
May I7-jJune 16. American Jewelry and Related Objects. (Smith- 
sonian). 

May 16-Jane 16. Emil Milan, wood turner, in the Little Gallery. 

June 28-September 8. Tools, Techniques and Materials. 

rocuestrR. May 2-June 3. 1957 Finger Lakes Exhibition. 

syracuse. July 15-28. Chautauqua Exhibition of faculty work at the 
School of Art. 

July 30-August 1. Symposium Conference on Creative Education with 
Arnold Blanch, Joseph Albers, Leo Lionni and Theodore Roszak. 


North Carolina 
asuevitte. June 11-30. Asheville Artists Guild Exhibit at the Art 


Museum. 
July 15-19. Southern Highland Handicraft Guild Tenth Annual Crafts- 
men’s Fair at the Asheville Auditorium. 


Ohio 
akron. May I-June 2. Annual May Show of artists and craftsmen at 


the Akron Art Institute. 
cLevetann, May 15-June 23. The May Show at the Cleveland Museum 


of Art. 


Oregon 


PoRTLAND. May 8-31. Hella Skowronski, weaver, at the Oregon Ceramic 


Studio, 
June. Northwest Designer-Craftsmen at the Oregon Ceramic Studio. 


Pennsylvania 
PHILADELPHIA, Through May 29. Fourth Annual Exhibition of the 


Philadelphia Guild of Hand Weavers at the University Museum, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

At the Philadelphia Art Alliance: 

May 9-June 2. Accessories for Men—Metal, Wool and Leather. 

May 16-June 9. Trends in Philadelphia Sculpture. 

Through May 5. Creations in Paper and Decorative Papers. 

Through May 12. Contemporary Stained Glass. 


Virginia 


ricHMoND. May 3-June 30. Ceramics by Joseph Gilliard. 


Washington 


seaTtLe. Through May 22. American Jewelry and Related Objects at 
the Seattle Historical Society. (Smithsonian) 


Canada 
HAMILTON, May 1-19. 7th Annual Exhibition of Weaving at the Art 
Gallery. 

MONTREAL. May 9-26. Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, Canadian Cera- 
mics 1957. 

roronto. May 6-June 2. Annual Exhibition of Metal Arts Guild at 
the Royal Ontario Museum. 


Meyer's HANDBOOK OF ORNAMENT. Con you afford not to own this 
enormous handbook of traditional design? 3300 illustrations from Egyptian, 
Greek, Roman, Etruscan, Medieval, Renaissance, Baroque, 18th & 19th 
century sources: geometric patterns, plant and animal designs, application 
of ornament to objects, thrones, jewelry, vases, tankards, lanterns, carya- 
tids, columns, gorgoyles, heraldic signs, or tol alphabets—scores of 
other categories. All in clear, remarkably detailed line cuts. No permission 
needed to use them. Enliven your craftswork! 3302 illustrations, tens of 
thousands of motifs. Full text. 562 pp. 5% x 8. Paperbound $2.00 


OTHER DOVER BOOKS ON DESIGN 


PRIMITIVE ART, F. Boas. More than 900 similar illus 
trations of blankets, wood patterns, meta! work, boxes, 
weapons, stonework, pottery, textiles, etc. Fresh, orig- 
inal! From all over primitive world. Thousands of croft 
suggestions in full cuthoritative text. 376 pp. 5% x 8. 

Paperbound $1.95 


LETTERING AND ALPHABETS, J. A. Cavanagh. Unabridged reproduction 
of famous text. Full analysis, illustration of 89 alphabets, dozens of 
lettered specimens. Wonderful for cutouts for decorating metal, leather, 
textiles, etc. About the most beautiful modern lettering. 12! pp. 934 x 8. 

Paperbound $1.00 


THE BOOK OF SIGNS, R. Koch. Formerly $25 per copy! 
493 different symbols from mss., monuments, cathedrals, etc. 
Romon, Sarocen, Early Christion, Medieval; alchemical, 
religious, runes, masonic, etc. Easily copied motifs of per- 
petual freshness. 493 symbols, text. 104 pp. 6% x 9%. 
Autumn Paperbound $1.00 


CREATE YOUR OWN DESIGN! 


DESIGN FOR ARTISTS AND CRAFTSMEN, L. Wol- 

.« You can create fresh, original design that 
is all your own by following easy techniques taught 
in this tested volume. You are taken step by step 
through the creation of more than 1300 original 
designs, in techniques ranging from near naturalism 
to complete abstractions: free forms, ribbon forms, 
cube forms, all with awareness of best modern 
artists. Wonderful for self-study. ‘‘invalvable,"’ 
ART IN FOCUS. Over 1300 illustrations, hundreds 
of practice exercises. 222 pp. 7% x 10%. 


Clothbound $4.95 


DESIGN MOTIFS OF ANCIENT MEXICO, J. Enciso. 
A wealth of symbolic materiai—gods, animals, colendrical 
elements, designs, from Aztecs, Maya, Totonacs, Toltecs, etc. 
Over 90% unavailable elsewhere. Full of beoutiful new 
designs whose barbaric splendor will enrich your crafts. 
Originally $17.50. Printed in 3 colors. 776 illustrations. 192 
pp. 77% x 10%. Clothbound $3.95 


HANDBOOK OF DESIGNS AND DEVICES, C. P. Hornung. Unexcelied 
thesaurus of ornament. Working collection for craftsmen and commercial 
artists of 1836 geometrical designs: circles, squares, diamonds, snow- 
flakes, etc. ‘Necessary to every designer,’’ ARTIST AND ADVERTISER. 
204 full-page plates, 1836 designs. 5% x 8 


Paperbound $1.90 


Write now for these books on full money-back guarantee. |f you don't 
like these books, return them within 10 doys for full refund. Full poy- 
ment must accompony al! orders. Add 10¢ postage per book if your order 
is less than $5.00. 


Dept. 99 © Dover Publications, Inc. © 920 Broadway, N. Y. 10, WN. Y. 


$302 such illustrations! 
$2.00 i 
ale 


STONEWARE BAKERS $3.00 


Delightful fish shapes de- 
signed by La Gardo Tack- 
ett. White with hand- 
painted underglaze dec- 
oration 


check or 
A-16" money order 
$4.00 
postage te 


Edwards Originals Dept. (—P.0. Box 236, Brighton 35, Moss. 


COME TO THE 


Craftsman’ Fair 


of the <a Asheville 
Southern North 
Highlands \ Carolina 
at the < Auditorium 


COME see our southern mountain handicrafts being made. 
Talk with the man at his forge, the potter at his wheel. Try 
it yourself at loom or whittler's bench. Help celebrate our 10th 
annual get-together. Folk dancing, ballad singing, folk tales. 
Write for folder te Southern Highland Handcraft Guild Office, 
930 Tunnel Road, Asheville, N. C. 


@ JULY 15th through 19th @ 


Beagles in engaging poses on fine linen 
handkerchief - white, gray 
or gold - with matching 
folder and envelope - 
postpaid $#+§0 each 
STELL + SHEV/S WANDPRINTS 
LINCOLNVILLE 2+ MAINE 
and at better gift shops 


RABUN STUDIOS 
AMERICAN ARTS AND CRAFTS 


An exclusive showing of the lovely mobile jewelry of Ruth » 

furniture of Nokashima. y are also proudly displaying their 
Award of Merit from ‘‘Textiles U.S.A."" at the Museum of Modern Art 
won by the Rabun handwoven . Step in and see their ceramics. 


31 East 67th Street ° New York City 
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LETTERS 


Sticks and Chunks of Stone 
Sirs: 


The greatest example of complete juror bias occurred with the an- 
nouncement of the winners of the Fifth Miami National Ceramic 
Exhibit of which Peter Voulkos was one of three juror members. 
The listing of winners as Paul Soldner, John Mason, Kenneth 
Price, Bill Bengston and Jerry Rothman came as almost no sur- 
prise to us in Los Angeles. They are all students of Peter Voulkos, 
teacher of ceramics at the Los Angeles County Art Institute. Is 
this a case of unbiased judging? Among the thousands who sub- 
mit to a national exhibit are his students the only ones eligible 
for awards if he is a juror? This one show is not so strange until 
one considers that in 1955 at the Wichita show, Mr. Voulkos was 
also on the jury and Paul Soldner, one of his students at that time, 
came away with first prize plus a purchase prize. And further, at 
our local Los Angeles County Fair Art exhibition in 1956, Mr. 
Voulkos was also a ceramics juror and the same list of names won 
awards. 


Peter Voulkos’ students cannot be the only ones producing 
award-winning ceramics, and one even wonders if their work could 
he classed as good ceramic ware, considering the pieces given 
awards. “Chunks of stone” could not adequately describe them: 
they are but pieces badly thrown, badly glazed and badly crafted. 
Shame on one of our reputable potters for such disreputable per- 
formance. 

NAME WITHHELD ON REQUEST 
Los Angeles 


As is our practice, we sent Voulkos a copy of this letter: his reply 


follou s—Fd. 


Sirs: 


I admit that | am biased. I am biased in the sense that when | 
jury a show there is only one thing that I look for and that is 
quality. | ean’t add to volumes already written to define this word. 
except to state that I am aware that “quality” can come in many 
forms, which as a juror | strive to recognize and certainly then 
give my vote. I do not judge “honesty of statement,” as my job is 
to jury pottery and not personalities. 


If the pottery is the work of one of my students and I feel its 
quality to be superior to anything else in the show, I have an 
obligation to give it my vote for a prize. I stake my integrity as a 
potter, observer and individual on my choices. I demand complete 
freedom of choice for myself and my fellow jurors—and then all 
are free to agree or disagree with my judgment. Freedom of choice 
implies freedom to reject. 


I have never responded in writing to criticism of my work as 
artist or juror but I have the extreme distaste of the citizen in a 
democratic society for the unsigned accusation, and in all fairness 
to the craftsmen whose work I have voted for and against, I felt 
I had to write this letter, not as a justification of my actions as a 
potter or juror but as a clarification of my ideals. 


PETER VOULKOS 
Los Angeles 


Leaflet's Progress 
Sirs: 
When I think back to the little leaflet I picked up at a craft show 
in Boston during the war years, it is almost impossible to believe 
that CRAFT HORIZONS is the same magazine. In content and layout 
it is a magnificent achievement and gives me_ indescribable 
pleasure. 

HELEN CADY 

Pasadena 


/ 
// £42 
$2.00 
Send 
Beautiful Handmade 
Cull, Links 
) . 
SHAW'S ORIGINALS 5320 Forley Street - Merriam, Konsos 
H 
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PRODUCT NEWS 


POTTERS WHEEL is power driven and lowest priced of any vari- 
able speed wheel we've seen: $57.50. Featuring a smooth speed 
range with foot pedal control from 38 to 130 rpm, nine-inch re- 
versible cast aluminum throwing head, built-in water container, 
wheel is cast aluminum, mounts anywhere and weighs only 24 
pounds for shipment from B & I Mfg. Co., Burlington, Wisconsin. 


MINIATURE LATHE for metalsmiths and jewelry makers has a bed 
only 1514” long and weighs a mere 28 pounds. This all-steel lathe 
comes complete with 25,” face plate. 42” driving dog, 3/16” sq. 
high-speed ground tool bit and has adjustable front and rear bear- 
ings with two No. 0 centers. The bed has a 4” swing and there 
is a 7” distance between centers, with the tail stock adjustable 
for taper turning. Accessories available. Cost: $35 (less motor). 
Further information via Dept. A-5, CrarT Horizons, 29 W. 53rd 
Street. New York ¢ ity. 


FOR BOOKBINDERS, Stevens-Nelson Paper Corp., 109 E. 31st St.. 
New York City, has hundreds of patterns of magnificent decorated 
papers used not only in bookbinding but in a number of crafts and 
in interior decoration. In addition: a broad range of animal skin 


vellums, parchments and leathers. 


NEW CATALOGS are a sure sign of spring. Sam Kramer, Dept. H, 
29 W. 8th Street, New York City, has a comprehensive one for 
jewelers. Ett! Studios, Glenville, Conn., has one for ceramists that 
includes some 37 models of electric kiln and shows how to set up 
a complete, simple pot shop. Arts & Crafts Colony, 42nd and N. 
Tamiami Trail (U.S. 41), Sarasota, Fla., has a catalog for ceza- 


mists, mosaicists, jewelers and enamelists. 


(Ui 


POTTERY TOOLS of spring steel, riveted and bound to a wooden 
handle are hand ground for perfect performance. In three different 
shapes and 4”, 34” or 1” wide, they are $2 each or three for $5.50 
direct from maker. Address: H. K. Gernhardt, Brookfield, Conn. 


The York State Craftsmen 
4th Annual 


YORK STATE CRAFT FAIR 


August 22-23-24, 1957 


ITHACA COLLEGE 
ITHACA, NEW YORK 


Films * Demonstrations * Exhibits 


TOOLS AND SUPPLIES FOR CRAFTSMEN 


CUFFMASTER 


TRADE MARK 


The Finest 
Cufflink Back Made 


Design and Construction Patented 


Available in gold, silver, gold filled, brass and other metals 


Write for our illustrated Folder of Jewelers Findings, 
Ornaments, Kilns & enameling supplies; Copper & Sterling 
Sheets, Wires & Circles 


ANCHOR TOOL & SUPPLY CO., INC. 
12 JOHN STREET + NEW YORK 38, N. Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR HANDY & HARMAN 


CASTOGLAS POURED ON PLYWOOD BA 
THIS COLORFUL GLASS-LIKE TABLE TOP 


A few drops of Hardener mixed with Castoglas converts it into a hard tile 
within 30 minutes . . at room temperature. Neither heat nor pressure 
ore required and al! work can be accomplished with hand tools 

You con moke truly distinctive tiles and mosaic tables, trays, coasters, wal! 
plaques and many other decora- 
tive articles at amazingly low 
cost. Embedments of leaves and 
flowers or designs created with 
wire, fabrics or other iateresting 
materials present many other pos- 
sibilities for original work. 
Three new CASTOLITERS contain 
complete illustrated directions for 
casting TILES, MOSAICS and 
JEWELRY. We'll mail them to 
you for 10¢ each, or all three 
for 25¢ 

A special Tile Kit (Cat. No. TK-1) 
includes ample material to get 
you storted right. It is mailed 
postpaid for $5.65. Please send 
your remittance to: 


Craft Dept. E-5 
THE CASTOLITE CO., Woodstock, III. 


= 
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TRAVEL AND STUDY 


This is our third annual listing of summer study opportunities—as com- 
plete as the answers to our national survey indicated—in the U.S.A, and 
elsewhere. For dates, costs and other details write directly to the school. 


Arizona 
in Temple: ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE Art Department, courses in 
sculpture, ceramics 


California 

In Fresno: FRESNO STATE COLLEGE, special craft courses for teachers 
of elementary school 

In Guerneville: the POND FARM WORKSHOPS, P. O. Box 322, nine weeks 
summer session in pottery, directed and taught by Marguerite Wildenhain 
In Los Angeles: the GRANT BEACH SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 

413 N. Figueroa Street, courses in jewelry and metal craft, weaving, 
leathercraft, ceramics, ceramic sculpture, and design. PEPPERDINE 
COLLEGE, 1121 West 79th Street, course in art education for elementary 
school teachers. THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA Art Department, 
courses in surface design and ceramics. The UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA, Department of Fine Arts, courses in ceramics; arts and 
crafts for elementary teachers 

In Oakland: CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 

5212 Broadway at College Avenue, courses in ceramics, metal, and 
jewelry, mosaic and weaving. At MILLS COLLEGE, courses in jewelry and 
pottery; arts and crafts for elementary school teachers. Among the 
designer-craftsmen on the faculty are Antonio Prieto and Robert 
Daehmers 

In San Francisco: THE CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, courses in 
ceramics and silk screen. THE YARN DEPOT, Inc., 545 Sutter Street, 
summer weaving workshop 

In San Jose: SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE ART DEPARTMENT, courses in 
ceramics, jewelry and weaving 

In Stockton: COLLEGE OF THE PACIFIC, crafts for public school teachers, 
new craft techniques (special week-end advanced classes for teachers). 


Colorado 

in Denver: UNIVERSITY OF DENVER, course in advanced ceramics. 

in Fort Collins: COLORADO STATE UNIVERSITY, courses in ceramics, 
jewelry and weaving 

In Gunnison: WESTERN STATE COLLEGE, Division of Arts and Crafts, 
courses in North American Indian art including jewelry making. Field trips 
to Indian reservations. Also courses in ceramics, jewelry and weaving 

All courses for graduate credit 


Connecticut 

in Brookfield: BROOKFIELD CRAFT CENTER, weaving, metal work, 
jewelry, enameling, ceramics and silk screening 

in New Canaan: SILVERMINE GUILD SCHOOL OF ART, sculpture and 
ceramics 

In Willimantic: WILLIMANTIC STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, ceramics, 
applied design, furniture, tray decoration, jewelry, metaismithing, 
weaving, gobelin tapestry weaving. rug making, enameling, sculpture, 
block printing: for teachers, elementary arts and crafts. 


SILK—WOOL—RAYON 
LINEN—COTTON 
NOVELTY YARNS 


20/1 and 20/2 Linen. 19 
Beautiful Fast Colors on 4 
oz. tubes. 
3/2 and 10/2 Fast Colors, 
Mercerized Perle Cotton. 

8/4 Boil-Fast Corpet Worp — 22 colors on Y% Ib. tubes. 

2/20 Worsted on 2 oz. tubes — 36 colors. 
We have a complete assortment of yarns for home and com- 


mercial weaving. 
(Write for free samples) 


CONTESSA YARNS Dept. CH, Ridgefield, Connecticut 


Pennsylvania Guild of Craftsmen 
STATE CRAFT FAIR 
July 26-27-28 
East Stroudsburg, Pennsylvania 


New Publication 
MOSAICS: HOBBY AND ART 


By E. Hendrickson * 100 photographs * diagrams * 12 projects 
and 20 original mosaic designs. $3.70 ppd. 
HEADQUARTERS for all New and Ovt-of-print Artbooks. 
Prompt service. Send for Bargain booklist. 

B. R. ARTCRAFT CO., BALDWIN, MARYLAND 
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IHinois 

In Carbondale: SOUTHERN ILLINOIS UNIVERSITY ART DEPARTMENT, 
workshop in silversmithing 

In Urbana: College of Fine and Applied Arts, UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS, 
courses in ceramics, jewelry, metalwork, and leatherwork. 


Indiana 
In Muncie: BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE Art Department, courses 
in jewelry, weaving and ceramics 


Kansas 

in Emporia: nee STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, courses in elementary 

and advanced craft 

= Hays: FORT HAYS KANSAS STATE COLLEGE, courses in ceramics and 
esign. 


Kentucky 
In Murray: MURRAY STATE COLLEGE, courses in design and applied art, 
ceramics; special courses for teachers in arts and crafts. 


Maine 
In Liberty: HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN SCHOOL OF CRAFTS, courses in 
weaving, ceramics, graphics, wood and design 


Massachusetts 
in East Northfield: THE VILLAGE SCHOOL OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 
courses in pottery and silk screen printing. 


Michigan 

In Bloomfield Hills: THE CRANBROOK ACADEMY OF ART, courses in 
ceramics, metaismithing, weaving, design. painting. sculpture 

In Pequaning: the KITCHIGAM! SCHOOL OF ARTS, courses in block 
printing, batik, jewelry and enameling 

in Saugatuck: THE SUMMER SCHOOL OF PAINTING, courses in weaving 
and textile printing (screen and block), pottery and ceramics, ceramic 
sculpture, jewelry and enameling 


Montana 
in Great Falls: the COLLEGE OF GREAT FALLS, courses in crafts for 
elementary teachers. 


Nebraska 
In Wayne: NEBRASKA STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, courses in 
creative crafts, pottery, and ceramics. 


New Hampshire 

In Durham: UNIVERSITY a NEW HAMPSHIRE, courses in ceramics, 
wood, art education ind d W.+ 

tn Sharon: SHARON ARTS CENTER, courses in ceramics, jewelry, weaving, 
woodwork, enameling 


New York 
In Brooklyn: BROOKLYN MUSEUM ART SCHOOL. Eastern Parkway. 
courses in ceramics 
in Chautauqua: CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER, courses in weaving. 
ceramics, ceramic sculpture, introduction to craft processes, two and 
three dimensional design, —~— work, enameling, jewelry, leather, 
silk screen process and basket 
in Cutchogue: OLD TOWN ARTS. AND CRAFTS GUILD, INC., classes in 
metaicraft 
In New Paltz: STATE UNIVERSITY TEACHERS COLLEGE, courses in wood, 
ony metal, mosaics, leather, rugs and others 

n Mow York City: CRAFT STUDENTS LEAGUE OF THE YWCA, 140 West 
22nd Street, courses in bookbinding, cabinet making, ceramics, jewelry, 
enameling. silversmithing. and weaving 
In Rochester: ROCHESTER INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY, SCHOOL FOR 
AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN, workshops in ceramics, metaicrafts. 
woodworking and textiles. 
in Syracuse: SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF ART, courses in 
ceramics, design, and sculpture 
In White Plains: the WESTCHESTER ARTS AND CRAFTS GUILD 
offers ceramics, weaving, metalwork and enameling. 
In Woodstock: WOODSTOCK GUILD OF CRAFTSMEN, courses in ceramics, 
jewelry and enameling, weaving, silk screen. 


North Carolina 

in Brasstown: JOHN C. —— FOLK SCHOOL, weaving, pottery, 
woodcarving and woodworkin; 

in Chapel Hill: UNIVERSITY Sor NORTH CAROLINA ART DEPARTMENT, 
courses in all crafts. 

In Hendersonville: HUCKLEBERRY MOUNTAIN WORKSHOP CAMP, 
courses in weaving, ceramics, design, silkscreen and painting 

In Penland: PENLAND SCHOOL OF HANDICRAFTS, courses in weaving, 
carding, spinning, vegetable dyeing, metaicrafts, metal forming, jewelry. 
enameling on copper and silver, ceramics, silk screen techniques, stencil! 
art, leathercrafts, seating, guimpe work. bobbin lace. cork and felt craft. 
wood carving, shepherd's pipes, rug hooking, braiding and basketry. 


Ohio 

In Cleveland: CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF ART offers ceramics, 
weaving, 

in Columbus: OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY Art Department, courses 
in ceramics. 

in Dayton: DAYTON ART INSTITUTE, courses in ceramics. 


d: PORTLAND ART MUSEUM, courses in ceramics; 
PORTLAND STATE COLLEGE, courses in jeweiry. 
Pennsylvania 
In Pittsburgh: CARNEGIE COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS offers ceramics. 
jewelry, metaiwork and printmaking for teachers and those studying 
for M.F.A. degree. 
Tennessee 
in Gatlinburg: UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE, courses in metal work, 
jewelry, advanced jewelry, weaving. advanced weaving, enameling, 
pottery, craft oe problems in art related to the home. 
in Memphis: ACADEMY OF ARTS, 690 Adams Avenue, courses in pottery. 


Texas 

in Dallas: DALLAS MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS SCHOOL. all — 

in Denton: NORTH TEXAS STATE COLLEGE, courses in ceram 

weaving, metalwork and plastics. At STATE COLLEGE FOR 
WOMEN, courses in metalwork and j 

In El Paso: TEXAS WESTERN COLLEGE ART DEPARTMENT, courses in 
jewelry and silversmithin wk 

In Nacogdoches: STEPH AUSTIN STATE COLLEGE, courses in all crafts. 


Vermont 

in Bristol: SOCIETY OF VERMONT CRAFTSMEN, courses in weaving. 
pottery, decoration, peer gilding, jewelry, rug hooking, lamp-shade 
making, block printing and silk screening, and teacher training. 
Washington 

In La Conner: FIDALGO ALLIED ARTS, courses in metalwork, jewelry, 
enameling, weaving, textile printing and ceramics. 


Students at ruins of Chichen-Itza, Mexico. 


West Virginia 
In Wheeling: the OGLEBAY INSTITUTE CRAFT SHOP, Oglebay Park, 


courses in all crafts. 
In Glenville: GLENVILLE STATE COLLEGE, courses in all crafts. 


Wisconsin 
In Madison: UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, courses in ceramics, 
metalwork, graphic arts, sculpture and general crafts. 


Canada 

Alberta—in Banff: at the BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS, courses in 
weaving and ceramics 

New Brunswick—in Alma: NEW BRUNSWICK SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
CRAFTS in Fundy National Park, courses in wood turning, weaving, 
leathercraft, metalwork, jeweiry and rug hooking 

Quebec—in Fulford: the Z-HANDICRAFTS, courses in weaving. 

in North Hatiey: THE WORKSHOP, courses in ceramics. 

British Columbia—in Vancouver: AT THE UNIVERSITY OF BRITISH 
COLUMBIA, courses in mosaics, architectural sculpture, and 
elementary ceramics. 


Mexico 

In Taxco: the SILVERCRAFT SCHOOL offers courses for silversmiths at 

the workshop of Antonio Pineda. For further information write to the 
Mexican Art Workshop, 238 E. 23 St., N. Y. C. The TURISMO DE LAS 
ARTES POPULARES offers the following 13-day escorted tours of Mexico: 
June 9, arts and crafts tour to Oaxaca, Mexico City, Taxco; July 28, arts 
and crafts tour to Guadalajara, Patzcuaro, Mexico City; August 18, interior 
designer's seminar tour of Mexico City; October 6, architect's seminar 
tour of Mexico. For all details, write to Turismo De Las Artes Populares, 
2413 Driscoll, Houston 19, Texas. 


Europe 

In Italy: the POSITANO ART WORKSHOP begins its fifth season on 
May 15, lasting until October 1. Positano, in southern Italy, is a fishing 
village of unrivaled beauty, the weather is almost always sunny and warm 
between April and November; the panorama of sea and rugged mountains 
a constant source of inspiration; the Workshop itself, a villa of studio 
terraces and garden patio. 

Originally a school of painting, the Positano Art Workshop evolved a 
crafts program because of its location in the center of the Italian ceramic 
industries of Vietri, Salerno and numerous other towns along the Amaifi 
coast. It gives instruction in ceramics, mosaics, and textile printing in 
addition to its fine arts program 

The mosaic studio under the direction of Fred Mitchell, instructor at 
the Cranbrook Academy of Art, encompasses the study of Greco-Roman, 
Byzantine and Renaissance technical and aesthetic methods. From 
Positano there is ready access to Greek and Roman pavement and wall 
decoration as well as Norman-Saracenic faience, or luminous tile. In 
Naples, Pompeii, Herculaneum, Amalfi, Ravello and Salerno the students 
see excellent examples in the use of marble, stone and glass tesserae 
where the great mosaic traditions function in true architectural effective- 
ness. At the same time an experimental attitude is encouraged toward 
usages most expressive of contemporary needs and possibilities. 

The handsome villa selected for the school has contributed to the 
success of the crafts studios. The students work with mosaics and 
ceramics in the compatibic surroundings of 13th century architecture. 
The lower floor, recently remodeled, preserves the original thick masonry 
walls, heavy columns and a bake-oven vaulted with thin flat bricks. 
Adjacent are the antique water taps opening into a huge vat which 
provides the necessary convenience for mosaic work as well as ceramics, 
sculpture and fresco painting. Outside is a garden patio, overlooking the 
Mediterranean, which affords additional work space. 

The mosaic workshop, for the coming season, will have two Italian 
instructors; Michelangelo Conte and assisting him, Pierpaolo Piccinato. 
Sig. Conte's approach to his art.is abstract, primarily concerned with the 

tential for color and texture which mosaics offer. Conte has availed 

mself of the most varied techniques: fresco, mosaic, sculpture and 
metal enameliling. He has had many exhibitions in Italy including the 
1937 and 1952 Biennale in Venice and the Milan Triennale in 1954. 
Signor Piccinato’s special field is mosaic portraiture. 

For further information, write to the New York office at 238 East 
23 Street, N. Y N. Y. 

Here and there .. . the BRITISH Travel Association (336 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. C.) has a large listing of craft schools and courses open to American 
visitors this summer which is available on request; the SCANDINAVIAN 
Travel Commission (630 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.) reminds American craftsmen 
of its annual Design Cavaicade in September. Exhibitions and workshop 
tours take place during the entire month in Sweden, Norway, Denmark 
and Finland, giving the latest picture on what is happening in 
Scandinavian design. in Copenhagen, from May 15 to September 15, 
there is a daily arts and crafts tour. The SPANISH Tourist office (485 
Madison Ave., N. Y. C.) offers to arrange visits to the handcraft factories 
in Spain for Craft Horizons readers interested in one so. The ISRAEL 
Government Tourist Office (574 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C.) offers to arrange 
visits to its ‘““Maskit Craft Villages” of which each village is devoted to 
one craft: rug making, weaving of fine textiles, jewelry, basketry, etc. 


7—-SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES—— 


FAMOUS CONTEMPORARY JEWELRY ISSUE OF “DESIGN QUAR- 
TERLY”, an important survey, dramatic photographs of work by 89 
jewelry-artists, with statements, comments, biographies, etc., 50¢ ca. 


COMBINATION OFFER: Design Quarterly (50¢) ; 3 illustrated artrcles 


on jewelry, gems (45¢); our big catalogue (25¢); all three $1.00. 
TREASURE PACKAGE— glittering, uncut chunks tourmaline, amethyst, 
citrine, beryl, etc. 44” to Y2”, 40 to 85 pieces to package. Only $1. 


Yes, we are the same Sam Kramer you have reed about in 
the Saturday Evening Post, Esquire, and other magazines. 


ste 4 Make fascinating caged gem jewelry! No soldering, 
= no extra tools, no skill needed! Work anywhere, 

« your first piece a thrilling success! 
CAGED-GEM JEWELRY KIT 1A--contains 2 prs. 
jewelers pliers, 3 glittering rough gems; 2 ft. silver 
wire; 7” heavier wire, 142 ft. chain, clasps, earring 


attachments, all sterling. More than enough for pen 
dant and earrings. Instructions. Entire kit only $5.00. 
M-17: CUPB-LINK BACKS—-sterling silver swivel type, 
with amazing new fool-proof heat-resistant steel spring 
The best! $1.00 pr $10.50 doz. prs 
B-10: JAPANESE UNGUENT SPOONS. Crude natural 
bone, 334” long. For ws jewelry uses, or as salt, 
mustard, relish, spoons for $1.00 
B.7: CHALCEDONY TEAR DROPS! hearing tapered, beautifully 
polished, translucent, orchid-gray. 14-2” long. $1.35 ea. 
#298: SWISS LAPIS SPHERES—veined and flecked, blue multishades 
¥4” diam. balls. Hole 4” deep for hanging, fastening. $2.00 ea 
297: SUPERB FREE-FORM AMETHYST QUARTZ, decp luse lous grape 
purple! Gently irregular. Highly polished, approx. 142 x 54”, $2.00 ea 
B-6: AFRICAN FETISH BEADS, rouch-hewn, bulbous bone like prim 
itive weights. ¥% to ¥2” diam. Center hole. _Curious, barbaric 6S¢ doz 
| BONUS . with orders of $5.00 or more, you get free... 


3 profusely illustrated articles on jewelry-making and gems. 
ALL ORDERS FILLED AND SHIPPED IMMEDIATELY. "NO WAITING! 


BRAZILIAN PURPLE HEART, precious wood, finishes to beautiful silky 
deep lavender. Approx. 144 x 134 x 9”. 1 Ib. $1.75 ea. ; 3 for $5 
CONGO EBONY. Pure black 1” sq. x 9” long. $1 ca 

ROSEWOOD BLOCKS, superb color and grain pattern, approx. 142 x 
6 x 8”; 2% Ibs. $3 ea. ; 4 for $10.50. 

W.2: SAMPLER OF EXOTIC WOODS. Brazilian Purple Heart, Congo 
ebony and Rosewood. 1 ea. as above, approx., 4 lbs. All 3 for $5. 
GEM TROVE. 10 assorted hand polished, semi-precious stones. Cabs, 


cushions, table cuts. Unused, excellent. Jade, Coral, Tiger Eye, Lapis 
Onyx, Amazonite, Chrysoprase, etc. Matched pairs included. Big sizes 
(many worth $3. ea.) All 10 for $5; 25 assorted $10 

299: CARNELIAN CRESCENTS. Stunning, faceted, elittering-bright half 
moons. Extra good orange-red gem carnelians ¥% to 1” long. $1.50 ea 
B.9: STAG ANTLER TIPS, tapered. for amazing earrings, cuff 
links, etc. Unique and primitive 4” long, 4 to Y2” base. 4 for $1 


| We pay postage and taxes. . Your or order ‘Is y your complete e cost. | 


279: GIANT AFRICAN PORCUPINE Q QuiLis. Exceedingly strange and 
wonderful. 7 to 14” long, 4% to 3/16” thick, Tapered, flexible. New 
price, 20 for $1 

B-8: CHINESE boar-ivory beads. Hand -—~ round but slightly 
elliptical, natural color, 4% to %”. Only $1. doz 

B.4: ELEPHANT IVORY CIRCLES. Unique 2 to 3” rounds with 142 to 2” 
open centers. % to Y2” thick. $1.50 ea.; 3 for $4. 

278: MADAGASCAR BLISTER PEARLS. Swirling, rococo, graceful 
shapes. Surprisingly easy to set or cement. % to 42” long. True fresh 
water pearls. Only $3.50 per doz 

263: ROUGH GLITTERING ROSE QUARTZ. Lovely irregular chunks for 


caged pendants. Formerly $1, now 65¢ ea; 3 for $1.50, Smaller pieces 


for earrings, etc. $1.50 per doz 
Sam Kramer's complete catalogue. 
Facts on gems, jewelry making; illustrated jewelry projects, birth- 


stone lists; gem-hardness table; mm gauge, etc. Vivid descriptions 
hundreds of gems, natural materials, curiosa, findings, etc. Only 25¢. 


| ___ Order today! Your money back if not highly delighted. | 


° EVERYTHING IN MOSAICS 
Moeaie Venetian glass, Byzantine, marble, all kinds 
of mosaics. Send SO for samples. Special 


cement, adhesive, bases, cutters — all sup- 
fte plies and instructions. Custom work also. 
GR 3-2804. 80 West 3rd Street, New York 12 


A Complete Line of Materials and Equipment 


SPECIAL PREPARED CLAY BODIES 


We hove ded our busi to mix all clay bodies: to include varied 
colors, for slip casting, throwing and sculpture. From cone #010 te 
cone 28. (Art wore — stone wore.) Write for our special clay sheet. 

Our Aim IS QUALITY 
JACK D. WOLFE CO., INC., 62 HORATIO ST.,N. Y. 14 © (WA 4-6019) 
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SCHOOL FOR 


AMERICAN 
CRAFTSMEN 
1957 WORKSHOPS 
JULY 8-AUGUST 16+ 1957 


DISTINGUISHED FACULTY 
EXCELLENT FACILITIES 


CERAMICS * METAL 
TEXTILES» WOOD 


FOR ANNOUNCEMENT WRITE 
THE DIRECTOR 


65 PLYMOUTH AVE. SOUTH 
ROCHESTER 8 - NEW YORK 


HAYSTACK MOUNTAIN 
SCHOOL OF CRAFTS 
Liberty Maine 


1957 SUMMER FACULTY 


James Anthony, William J. Brown, Richard A. 

Davis, Ruben Eshkanian, Lilly Hoffman, Svea 

Kline, Hal Riegger, Toshiko Takaezu, Azalea 
Thorpe, Phil Ward, Hodaka Yoshida 


FIDALGO 
BOX 476, LACONNER, WASH. 
Aug. 


STUDY IN THE NORTHWEST 
Painting Ceramics Metalwork Jewelry Textiles Mosaics 


June Ist to Sept. 15th 


d Special ‘ph on wheelwork and 
glozes For information and reservations write: 


| GAETAN BEAUDIN, NORTH HATLEY, QUEBEC 


8 CRAFT HORIZONS May-June 1957 


BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Established 1876. Prof ing with dipl 

course in Drawing, Commercial! 
Art. 16 Traveling Scholarships. Catolog. B.F.A. and 
8.5. in Ed. degrees granted by Tufts University. 


* GRAPHIC ARTS 
JEWELRY 

SILVERSMITHING | 
* CERAMICS 


Dey and Evening School 


RUSSELL T. SMITH 
Head of School 
230 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


SKOWHEGAN 


SCHOOL OF PAINTING & SCULPTURE 


Faculty 
HENRY V. POOR GEORGE GROSZ 
SIGMUND MENKES SIDNEY SIMON 
HARGLD TOVISH ANNE POOR 
Visiting Artists 
ISABEL BISHOP SEYMOUR LIPTON 
GARDNER COX AGNES MONGAN 
REED KAY MAX WEBER 
WILLIAM ZORACH 


July—August Write for free Booklet “C.” 


SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 


Twenty-Eighth Annual Sessions 


PENLAND SCHOOL OF 
HANDICRAFTS 


Penland, North Carolina 


No entrance or scholasti qui 

Instruction in Hand Weeving, Metaleratts, Pottery, Silk Screen, Leather- 
crafts, Carding, Spinning, Vegetable Dyeing, Corn Shuck Chair Seating 
and Doll Making; Enameling on Copper and Silver; many other Crofts. 
Spring Session: March 18, 1957 to June 22, 1957. 

Summer Sessions: June 24-July 13, July 15-August 3, August 5-24. 
Excellent equip t and teaching personne!. 

Modern living diti in a beautiful tain country side. 


Write the Registrar for full information. 


A CRAFTS VACATION IN VERMONT 


FLETCHER FARM CRAFT SCHOOL LUDLOW, VERMONT 
July 8-August 30, 1957. Two week periods. Courses offered in Weaving, 
Pottery, Jewelry, Gilding, Copper Enamel, Early American Decoration, 
Reverse Painting on Glass, Rug Hooking, Block Printing & Silk Screening, 
Teacher Training. Write for catelogve to: 
Mrs. Leona M. Phelps, Executive Secretary 
Society of Vermont Croftemen, Dept. C, Bristol, Vermont 


VILLAGE SCHOOL OF ARTS & CRAFTS 
SUMMER SESSION — 1957 
Pottery © Silk-Screen © Painting 
Write for brochure 
DOUGLAS A. JONES, East Northfield, Mass. 


| = 


BULLETINS 


SIX SCHOLARSHIPS for craftsmen are awarded annually to en- 
tering students at the School for American Craftsmen of the 
Rochester Institute of Technology. Three amount to $500 each and 
three are for $300 each. The grants are available in any of these 
areas for beginning or advanced students: ceramics, metalcrafts 
and jewelry, weaving and textile design, woodworking and furni- 
ture design. 


TWO SILVER TROPHIES such as this, the work of Hans Christen- 
sen, instructor at the School for American Craftsmen in Rochester, 
were awarded at the North American Figure Skating Champion- 
ships this year. Each worth $1500 for their silver content alone, 
the bowls were presented to the male and female members of the 
winning dance team who will keep them until the next champion- 
ships. In addition, Christensen’s commission called for 20 smaller 
trophies for permanent possession by the winners. 


NATIONAL 

Sixth Biennial Exhibition of Ceramic Art, to be held under the auspices 
of the National Collection of Fine Arts, Smithsonian Institution, Au- 
gust 27-September 27. Exhibition consists of three sections: 1. entries 
by foreign artists; 2. entries by invited American artists, and 3. entries 
by artists residing in Maryland, Virginia, and the District of Columbia 
(third section only juried). All work entered in the third section of 
the exhibition is to be delivered unpacked to the Natural History 
Building on Constitution Avenue at 10th Street, between 9:30 and 4 
p.m., August 20th. Classes of entries are: pottery, including tiles; 
ceramic sculpture, and enamel. The entry fee is $3 per class entered: 
five pieces may be submitted in each class. Work accepted by the 
Commission becomes part of the National Collection of Fine Arts. For 
further information and entry forms, write to Gordon C, Lawson, 
Exhibition Chairman, 19-D Ridge Road, Greenbelt, Md. 


Sterling Today sponsored by the Sterling Silversmiths of America. Any 
citizen of the U.S. is eligible to enter. Entrants may submit one or 
more designs (sketch or photograph) for sterling holloware pieces 
useful in the home. Dead!ine for entries is June 14. $1,100 cash awards. 
All designs remain the property of the designers. For further informa- 
tion and entry blanks write to the Sterling Silversmiths Guild of 
America, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


REGIONAL 

Fourth Annual York State Craft Fair. August 22-24, at Ithaca College, 
Ithaca, N. Y. Members only, Membership open to New York State. 
Juried Show. For information write to The York State Craftsmen, 
Chamber of Commerce Office, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Crafts Museum Seeks Aid on Two Important Exhibitions 
In connection with its fall 1957 exhibition “The Patron Church,” the 
Museum of Contemporary Crafts is interested in learning about crafts- 
men who have done or are doing liturgical objects, especially those 
commissioned by a church. Photographs should accompany information. 

Also, in connection with its winter 1957 retrospective exhibition of 
Louis Comfort Tiffany, the Museum is interested in learning the loca- 
tion of important examples of Tiffany work. 

Send information to Thomas S, Tibbs, director, Museum of Contem- 
porary Crafts, 29 West 53rd Street, New York 19, New York. 


SUMMER 
metalsmithing STUDY ceramics 


in a beautiful country environment . . . 300 acres . . . 20 miles north 
of Detroit . . . low tuition . . . board . . . rooms . . . individual studio 
space ... tennis courts ... swimming pool . . . 


the architecture of Eliel Saarinen 
the fountains of Carl Milles 


SUMMER SESSION June 24 through August 3 


distinguished faculty 
write for details: 


CRANBROOK 


CRAFTS' 


Painting * Bookbinding E Scalp 
Jewelry * Ceramics * Metalwork * Weaving * Silk Screen 
Cabinetmaking 


Men, Women, Day, Eve. Catalog CH 


CRAFT STUDENTS LEAGUE YWCA 


840 8th Ave. (at Sist St.) N. Y. C. Cl 6-3700 
Brookfield 
CRAFT CENTER 
Courses in 


Weaving, Ceramics, Enameling, Silver-smithing, 
Jewelry, Silk Screening 
Information on request 


Brookfield, Conn. Rt. 25 

= The SUMMER SCHOOL of PAINTING 
The Oldest Summer ART SCHOOL in the Midwest 

Saugatuck, Michigan PAINTING 

c Comprehensive Courses in: CRAFTS 

< GRAPHICS 
1957 Catalog available—Season: June 24-Aug. 24 

Oo Midwest Designer Craftsmen Conference: June 21-22-23 
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The University of Alberta 


BANFF SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


, 25th Summer Session 
July 1st to August 11th, 1957 ‘ 
offering: WEAVING, LEATHERCRAFT, CERAMICS, INTERIOR DECORA. } 
TION, PHOTOGRAPHY, DRAMA, BALLET, MUSIC, PAINTING, CREA. >} 

q «TIVE WRITING AND ORAL FRENCH. For Calender Write: 


DIRECTOR, Banff School of Fine Arts, Banff, Alberta ‘ 
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The latest on U.S. participation in the Milan Triennale this summer, 

an off-again-on-again proposition recently, finds the American Society of 
Industrial Designers finally in charge of an industrial-type exhibit, which it 
will have to assemble on a shoestring. The American Craftsmen’s 

Council, up to its ears in its upcoming craftsmen’s conference at Asilomar 

in California, decided it needed more time to prepare for this year’s Triennale, 
but has promised to get started in the fall on a plan for craft participation 

in the 1960 one @ Meanwhile, people continue to tell us of their 

distress at hearing Europeans who are a bit tired of displays of U.S. 

Industrial Might saying, “So what? Now show us something of cultural 
content.” @ Preparations are well underway—and millions of dollars 
allocated, praise be—for U.S. participation in the worlds-fair-scale 

Brussels Exhibition in Belgium next summer. James Plaut, who heads the 
federally sponsored group getting the U.S. pavilion ready, told us that 

plans for the exhibits that the U.S. pavilion will house are not fully 
articulated, but that the craft arts will definitely be in the picture 

@ For those who can’t make the Triennale this summer, New York City has 
within a single square half mile, surprisingly, almost as varied an assortment 
of crafts on view: You can start at the Museum of Contemporary Crafts 

(29 West 53rd), where in June there will be a show of the work of craftsmen 
who paint and do sculpture and of painters and sculptors who do crafts. 

The first stop might be the tiny Mi Chou Gallery (36 West 56th) where the 
work of a few top Chinese-American potters will be on display through June. 
Now east. Jack Lenor Larsen (16 East 55th) has agreed to have weaver-readers 
of CRAFT HORIZONS visit his magnificent new (wholesale only) showroom 
where handwoven fabrics from all over the world can be seen. Keep on 
afterward to Madison Avenue and turn north until you come to Bonniers 
(between 57th and 58th), a most handsome shop specializing in European 
ceramics and glass that also shows the work of a number of fine domestic 
craftsmen. Then to Bertha Schaefer's famous gallery (32 East 57th, sixth floor) 
where U.S. pottery and tapestries are always on display alongside painting and 
sculpture. Proceeding south, you will find (at 125 East 55th) the Venetian 
glass of Paolo Venini at a brand new shop called “Venini.” From here to 
America House (32 East 52nd) just east of Madison where a wide range of 
American crafts—and only American crafts—abounds. Now swing toward 
Fifth Avenue to Saks Gift Shop (14 East 50th) where, on a second-floor gallery, 
you'll find a surprisingly good exhibit of modern Mediterranean ceramics 

in wild and wonderful colors. The homestretch: back up Fifth Avenue to 
Jensen's (at 53rd) where Scandinavian crafts are on display—-silver, glass, 
ceramics and an especially comprehensive third floor furniture showroom. 

For other New York craft doings this summer, be sure to check CRAFT 
Horizons’ Calendar @ May we share our delight in a fine British publication, 


} 
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Drawing of library where Adams’ tapestry (ren- 
dering above) will finally be allowed to hang 


Pottery Quarterly, a most practical, intelligent and may we say charming 
magazine. It’s almost worth the subscription price alone ($3 a year) to inscribe 
its lovely, eryptic-sounding address on an envelope: Pendley Manor, Tring, 
Herts, England @ The smoke has finally cleared around that furor in 

San Francisco over Mark Adams’ tapestry, Phoenix and the Golden Gate. 

It all began as a most promising development in civic promotion of the work 

of local artists with the San Francisco Art Commission’s announcement of the 
first award it had ever made for the adornment of a public building—in lieu of 
a fund set aside in former years for purchasing Art Festival prize-winning objects, 
many of which wound up in storage. A distinguished jury chose Adams’ tapestry 
design (currently being executed at Aubusson) to hang in a new branch library in 


Marina. Then the fat fell into the fire. The Library Commission rejected the 


tapestry, its spokesman reportedly saying, “If you have artistic knowledge, 


which I do not have . . . you can appreciate some of these abstract creations and 
find merit in them.” But evidently the spark of art conscious San Francisco's 
venerable phoenix burst full aflame at this point, for the Library 
Commission, under a storm of protest, soon had second thoughts about its 
decision and unanimously resolved to accept the prize winning tapestry 
© Farewells like “So long!” have been exchanged among craftsmen across 
the country temporarily for: “See you at Asilomar!” And so shall we. 

THE EDITORS 
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Robert Turner's reputation has been made 
with pottery that is quiet, unpretentious, and 
, : without novelty or éxtremes of shape or dec- 
. “although | haven't tried to keep my pottery simple, it oration. His career stands as a contradiction 
to the all-too-prevalent tendency in the 
: crafts, as well as in other fields, for rewards 
seems to come out that way when | succeed in making to go to work which sacrifices sound crafts- 
manship for tricky effects, the artistic con- 
science for the “arty look,” respect of peers 

the most complete statement that | am capable of.” for ready publicity. 
That Robert Turner now enjoys a high 
reputation may be attributed to two factors. 
One is that during the last decade or so there 
has been a great increase in the understand- 
ing and appreciation of fine pottery on the 
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By Daniel Rhodes 


contemporary, personal and at the same time classical 


part of a select but growing group of collec- 
tors who provide a market for work of high 
standards, a condition which would have 
been unlikely a generation ago. But the more 
significant factor in Robert Turner's success 
has been Robert Turner himself. 

Marguerite Wildenhain once said to me, 
“If you want to form a solid opinion of a 
potter, think of all the pots he has made 
over a period of some years.” Applying this 
to Robert Turner, his work has changed and 
grown over the years; it maintains a con- 
sistently high quality. 

A pot by Turner is easily recognizable as 
such, and he is one of the few American 


potters who could now safely adopt Ha- 
mada’s habit of not signing his pots. It is 
not easy to say just why his pottery is dis- 
tinctive. Certainly it is not sensational in 
any way. On the contrary, his ware is, super- 
ficially at least, quite like a great deal of the 
pottery being made by stoneware enthusiasts 
all over the country. But somehow, over a 
long period of effort and growth, he has 
managed to put values into the work which 
make it unique, personal, and yet at the same 
time classical in that it seems to extend the 
best pottery traditions of the past. 
“Although I haven't consciously tried to 
keep my pottery simple,” says Turner, “it 


seems to come out that way when I sue- 
ceed in making the most complete statement 
that I am capable of. Since almost all of my 
pots leave the shop soon after they are made, 
I do not feel bound by what I have done 
previously, and in each cycle of work I find 
myself searching for new solutions to new 
problems.” 

Turner works exclusively in high-fired 
stoneware. The only low-fired ware he has 
done was in connection with a project*that 
he carried out as my student in Alfred as a 
part of his graduate thesis. During a period 
of about three months he patiently worked 
out a remarkably handsome palette of low- 
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Casseroles 14” and 10” in diameter, in charcoal and blue. 


Vases (7-9") are decorated by dip glazing in gray, blue and black. 


Robert Turner's pottery forms are simple, warm and functional. These covered (4") jars are green, white, blue, gray. 


Garden bowl (22” long) is glazed on inside a 
warm gray: is unglazed toast color outside. 


, fired glaze colors and techniques and made 
ware to illustrate the potential of the ap- 
proach. But when he had finished this work 
he joyfully returned to his stoneware, more 
sure than ever of what he wanted from his 
materials. He freely admits his debt to T. S. 
Haile, Alex Giampietro and others who 
worked at Alfred during the early forties on 

: the problem of reduction firing and on the 

reduction bodies and glazes which were later 

to become the standard of excellence for 
most potters working today. In the subdued, 
rich, earthy properties of reduction stone- 
ware he foun! the material which com- 
pletely satisfied him and the technical pro- 
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cedures upon which he could build his style. 

Although he makes a few pressed and 
cast forms, most of Turner's pieces are 
thrown on the wheel. His characteristic shapes 
are very simple and are usually based pri- 
marily on straight lines sparingly modified 
by curyes. He has instinctively avoided the 
loose, impressionistic style of throwing that 
is irresistible to so many potters, particularly 
to those seeking an easy effect. | remember 
that Turner, when he was a student, made at 
least a hundred variations on a small tea 
bowl, searching for the form which would 
be “just right.” The “right” form proved to 
be a little cup that was cut from the wheel 
and finished without a foot, but which had the 
most subtle turn imaginable from base to lip. 
He is still producing this shape (right). 
Turner's pots are always characterized by 
harmony and the subordination of the parts 
to the whole. In this sense, they are classic in 
proportion. He usually works out a shape 
through a series of variations on it until he 
is pretty sure of what he wants. The form 
seems to represent an accretion of small in- 
sights, rather than a sudden or spontaneous 
inspiration. 

While Turner has, from time to time, ex- 
perimented with the more purely decorative 
shapes, he admits that the pots that he most 
enjoys designing and making are the ones 
that have a definite functional reason for 
existence. He feels a certain solid base of 
common sense in a planter or a casserole 
that not only gives a practical worth to the 
piece but furnishes him with a nucleus upon 
which he can build other values. He does not 
try to invent new functions for pottery but 
sticks to the old ones of containing, pouring, 
cooking and planting. Most of the pieces for 
which he has received his many awards have 
been functional, and he has not hesitated to 
rest his case at various national exhibits 
with pieces which not only were intended for 
kitchen use, but were modest in size. 


“T think that when a designer concentrates 


Simple form of these (10-15") vases is ideal vehicle for rich glazes in black, textured gray, brown. 


Turner made 100 variations of this tea bowl searching for perfect form. 


his attention on some of the basic functions 
of pottery his work is likely to gain in mean- 
ing and strength,” says Turner. “In most of 
my work I have tried to stay within the 
limitations of what the material will do quite 
naturally—to be true to its reality.” 
Turner has patiently worked with his 
glaze application techniques and with the 
firing cycle until the glazes behave as he 
wants them to. His philosophy is the opposite 
of those who accept all that comes from the 
kiln as the will of the gods of pottery—gods 
who, as we all know, are notably wayward 
and unpredictable. 
He prefers either a high-magnesia stone- 
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ware glaze, or a mat glaze high in clay con- 
tent. Both of these types he has brought to a 
state of perfection. There is, of course, no 
secret to how such glazes are made, and 
many other potters are using similar sur- 
faces. But Turner has somehow adjusted 
the composition and the firing of his glazes 
to a point of optimum surface enchantment. 
The glazes are dense, soft, delicious to the 
touch, and have a low reflective light which 
is just right for the enhancement of the 
forms. 

The colors which Turner selects are quiet 
and subdued, yet rich and full of earthy 
vitality. Most of his glazes show considerable 
texture and specking from the clay beneath 
them, and the relationship between clay and 
glaze is complementary. He uses grey and 
off-white colors to good effect against the 
brown, or burnt-orange colors of his clay, 
and his palette also includes satin black, 
soft greens, textured blues, aqua, and mus- 
tard browns. 

Turner's great restraint in the use of dec- 
oration is somewhat unexpected in a potter 
who was first trained as a painter. Although 
he is not antagonistic toward decoration as 
such, he usually feels that a pot is finished 
when it has been well-thrown and _ well- 
glazed with, perhaps, some texture in the 
clay or a bit of dark slip under the glaze for 
accent. Some of his pots are decorated by 
dipping one glaze over another or by the 
application of spots or areas of colored 
glaze. A few years ago he did a series of 
pots that were decorated with linear pat- 
terns pin-scratched in the raw glaze, but this 
linear style seems less natural to him than 
techniques that employ masses of color in 
simple areas. 

Having kept his techniques simple, his 
shop is not cluttered with gadgets or me- 
chanical aids. It consists of a long room, 52 
by 13 feet partitioned off on one side of his 
barn. At one end stands the kiln. It is a 
downdraft type of about 22 cubic foot ca- 
pacity, fired with natural gas, and loaded 
and unloaded on a kiln car. At the other end 
of the shop is the power-driven potter's 
wheel, some broad benches, a sink and a 
small spray booth used for glazing those 
pieces that, for any reason, cannot be 
dipped. Clay is mixed in a barrel with a 
propeller-type mixer and is stiffened in 
plaster drying bats. Production is arranged 
in cycles, beginning with clay-making and 
throwing, then finishing, trimming, and 
bisque firing. During glazing the whole shop 
is turned over to this process; the benches 
loaded with vats of glaze and pots being 
dipped, sprayed and made ready for the 
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kiln. The culmination of the cycle is the 
glaze fire, which takes approximately 45 
hours from the time the kiln is closed until 
it is sufficiently cool to open. The pots are 
packed in straw grown in his field beside 
the barn. 

Robert Turner's career is proof of the 
fact that most of those who make significant 
achievements in the craft field come to their 
work well trained and with a rich back- 
ground that includes a broad experience in 
the arts. Robert Turner graduated from 
Swarthmore in 1936, and following this, 
studied painting for five years at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts and at the 
Barnes Foundation in Merion, Pennsylvania. 
Awarded a scholarship by the Academy, he 
spent several years in Europe, painting and 
studying the great collections. Gradually be- 
coming aware that he was not finding him- 
self as a painter, he decided to become a 
potter. Pottery, with its combination of the 
functional and its high potential for per- 
sonal expression, appealed to his essentially 
practical nature. Turner came to the New 
York State College of Ceramics at Alfred 
University in 1946 and worked there until 
the summer of 1949. 

\ remarkably accomplished group of stu- 
dents were attending at that time. His class- 
mates who have made significant contribu- 
tions to the world of pottery include Theo- 
dore Randall, David Weinrib, Winslow An- 
Ken 


Minnie Negoro, James and Philip Secrest, 


derson, Warren Gilbertson, Uemura, 
David Gil, Joan Jockwig Pearson. The pace 
set by this group, who as students produced 
work that was not only professional in qual- 
ity but highly original as well, had much to 
do with the rapid maturing of Turner’s style. 

While a 


signed and made two cast pieces that were 


student at Alfred, Turner de- 
to become important to his career as a pot- 
ter and that later, had a widespread influ- 
ence on pottery design, both in the craft and 
the industrial field. One of these was a small 
ashtray he started in a sculpture class. He 
experimented endlessly with the shape of 
this piece and on the clay body and glazes 
for it. It has a tilted bowl supported by a 
foot-like projection at one end and is glazed 
on the inside only. Later he made a very 
large version of the same shape as a garden 
bowl. In the larger version he subtly varied 
the form to adapt it to monumental scale. 
In the long process of designing and making 
these two pieces Turner found the pottery 
expression that satisfied him. The sculptured 
dignity of these two pieces impressed all 
who saw them. The larger version was later 
purchased by the Los Angeles County Fair 


Association from the exhibit in 1953, “5000 
Years of Clay,” and was featured in many 
other shows throughout the country. 

Turner's desire to establish a producing 
pottery shop was realized when he was in- 
vited by Black Mountain College in North 
Carolina to work and teach there. He de- 
signed and built a complete studio pottery at 
Black Mountain. After a year of preparatory 
labor he was in production and his pots be- 
gan to appear in exhibits and in shops. 
Recognition and appreciation by buyers and 
critics increased his self-confidence and de- 
termination to stick to his version of the 
“good pot.” In 1951, to devote his full time 
to designing and making pottery, Turner 
decided to leave Black Mountain, return to 
Alfred and set up shop in that area. He 
bought a 100-acre farm which is now his 
home and workshop, and after another stren- 
uous period for building, remodeling and 
kiln construction, he was making pots again. 
Turner, his wife Sue, and their three chil- 
dren enjoy their country life. The relative 
isolation of Alfred makes a good environ- 
ment for work, and the proximity of Alfred 
University provides a community of fellow 
craftsmen and ceramic students. 

It is gratifying to know that Turner has 
little difficulty in selling all the pottery he 
makes. He finds his sales outlets in the few 
fine stores of various larger cities. Keeping 
his production flexible, he has never brought 
out a catalog or a numbering system for his 
pots. He does fill orders, however, and does 
not mind repeating a shape a number of 
times. Something new is always coming out 
and designs evolve as he goes along. 

Turner has kept the prices of his pottery 
comparatively low, considering his growing 
renown as a potter. He believes it is better 
to sell a piece for ten dollars than to have it 
sit on a shelf indefinitely simply because it 
is priced at 30 dollars. His philosophy of 
pottery-making conceives of the pot as a 
useful object within the purchasing reach of 
all, rather than as an esoteric object of for- 
bidding economic value. 

When an artist or a craftsman reaches a 
certain stage in his career, his individual 
pieces begin to take on a value derived not 
alone from the value of any specific piece, 
but from the body of his work as a whole. 
Turner has reached that stage. In each of his 
pots one senses his sincerity, skill, and de- 
votion to the craft, and what is more im- 
portant, his broad vision of the qualities 
which reside in work of the human hand. 


Daniel Rhodes, himself a potter, is professor 
of Ceramics and Design at Alfred University. 


a los angeles craftsman 


| 0 l t h | a | makes modern jewelry to 


enhance a woman's beauty 


Tracing his jewelry making back to 
an early interest in collecting and 
mounting bits of stone picked up 
along the California beaches, Jay 
Louthian in Los Angeles now makes 
his entire living from his craft. Em- 
phasizing the importance of careful 
training in the use of materials and 
tools, Louthian believes that, “only 
when these are mastered may design 
take flights of fancy.” Asked recently 
where he finds his designs, Louthian 
said this: “Design ideas are too elu- 
sive to trace. They may spring from 
the material itself or from a plant 
form, a strain of music, a painting— 
or they may be a synthesis of impres- 
sions of the woman who will even- 
tually wear the piece of jewelry.” 
Shown on this page are (above right) 
a white gold ring set with a blue 
baroque pearl; a sand-cast bracelet 
(left) of bronze: an earring (right) 
of cast silver with amethyst stones: 
and an unusual group of silver hair- 
pins (above) set with beach pebbles. 
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is 44” x 64". Lent by Bertha Schaefer Gallery. 
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“Timelessness,” by Dana Romalo is combination of tapestry weaves in wool and cotton yarns, 
employing many colors. It is 80” x 36” in size. Lent by the Bertha Schaefer Gallery. N. Y. C. 


the strong movement among weavers 

for the artistic entity in textile is more 

than a renaissance of the tapestry idea 
— it is a new art 


The response of weavers to the needs of the 
twentieth-century interior has sparked a rich 
production of fabrics that are created pri- 
marily to enhance modern architectural 
space. New York’s Museum of Contempo- 
rary Crafts, in its fifth exhibition, Wall 
Ilangings and Rugs, (April 12-May 12) 
shows some of the most exciting trends of 
this expression today—tapestries in both 
traditional Aubusson and Gobelin tech- 
niques as well as in many new experimental 
phases, needlework hangings in appliqué 
and embroidery, rugs that are woven, knotted 
and hooked. Organized by Thomas S. Tibbs, 
director, the show demonstrates that this 
strong movement among weavers for the 
artistic entity in textile is more than a 
renaissance of the tapestry idea. In outlook, 
technique and application, modern weavers 
have made it a new and vital art. 

The 16 craftsmen showing 79 works (44 
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woven tapestries, 15 rugs, 20 needlework 
hangings) each make a distinctive personal 
statement of idea and imagery in a technical 
vocabulary of astonishing breadth. Running 
the gamut from pictorial to abstract, each is 
a self-contained unit with interior relation- 
ships as complex as those in painting. Rugs 
range up to 11] by 17 feet and hangings up 
to 9 by 12 feet. 

Especially interesting is the variety of 
surface treatment. Exploring on a_two- 
dimensional plane, the weaver and needle- 
worker are free to design imaginatively and 
exploit the wealth of today’s materials, 
natural and man-made, available for sur- 
face enrichment. In the tapestries, partic- 
ularly, it has resulted in bold, inventive 
structure and weave. Unlike the Renaissance 
period when the warp was hidden to min- 
imize the woven surface characteristics and 
imitate the painting style with its perspective 


Hanging of linen and wool by Jack Lenor Larsen is double cloth weave, 48” x 36”. 


Tapestry “Constellation #51” by Johanna Schidlo in black and white wool yarns is 80"x 94", Courtesy Schaefer Gallery. 
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ie is 78” x 42”. Detail left. 


Woven and knotted rug “First Snow” by Trude Guermonprez. Of wool and mohair in whites, browns and greys 


; is 53” x 24". 
by Bruno Romeda in linens and cottons of gray, white and magenta on natural burlap, is 99 * 4 


Appliquéed hanging 
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a trend which de- 


and formal modulations 
generated into the outright copies of paint- 
ing in the 19th century—today, both warp 
and weft serve as decorative elements in 
themselves. In appliqué, shapes and colors 
are superimposed on each other like collage. 
In rugs, depth is changed like tiered land- 
scapes. Colors are either bold and contrast- 
ing or close-toned and subtle. Truly impres- 
sive is the dexterity with which color is 
handled in the rugs and tapestries and the 
yarn hues structured for vibrant and com- 
plex color effects. 

With the emphasis on more mobility with- 
in the architectural space, tapestries, rugs 
and hangings have the flexibility to serve 
many practical functions while they fulfill 
an esthetic need. Whether they cover a 
floor, wall or bed or are used as an archi- 
tectural break, they have the magic to trans- 
form and give vitality to our surroundings. 


They provide mobile walls and doors that 


The design woven with exposed warp, “Family 
Tree” by Lenore Tawney is of silk and wool 
yarns in somber tones with bright color accents. 
It is 74” x 26”. 
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Tapestry “Stampede” in wool and cotton by Jan Yoors is 144” x 108”. 


Embroidered hanging,“Rectangles,” by Mariska Karasz 
of cotton, wool and hemp in bold, complementary 
colors is 57” =x 29”. Lent by Bertha Schaejer Gallery. 
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Knotted rug on linen warp by Marianne Strengell 
in black, brown, grey and white is 110” x 62”. 


can be put up or taken down at will; they 
provide sound and heat insulation; they pro- 
vide a constant pleasure to the eye. to the 
touch and to the heart. 

The craftsmen included in this show are: 
Mark Adams and Trude Guermonprez of 
San Francisco; Franklin Colvin, Mariska 
Karasz, Jack Lenor Larsen, Bittan Valberg 
and Jan Yoors of New York; Eve Peri of 
Philadelphia; Dana Romalo of Washington, 
D. C.; Marianne Strengell of Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich.; Toshiko Takaezu of Cleveland; 
Lenore Tawney of Chicago; George Wells of 
Long Island, N. Y.; Fritz Riedl and Johanna 
Schidlo of Frankfurt, Germany; Bruno Ro- 
meda of Brescia, Italy. —R. S. 


Tapestry by Franklin Colvin in 
cotton, linen and metallic yarns of 
grey, white and black tones. 
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Appliquéd hanging of beige cotton sewed on shapes of white linen damask (mellowed and slightly 
yellowed by age), which are superimposed, in turn, on dark blue denim, is by Eve Peri and is 28%” x 25”. 
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erick Gutheim 


When the American Institute of Architects 
faced the problem of celebrating its Cen- 
tennial which takes place this month (May 
1957) it was almost overcome by the weight 
of its distinguished past. The very nature of 
the Centennial Exhibition (May 14-July 15) 
at the National Gallery of Art in Washing- 
ton, surveying the past 100 years of Amer- 
ican architecture weig j 

torical material. Nor wz 

the resources of exhibition design to relieve 
this character because the Gallery was de- 
signed wholly with painting and sculpture in 
mind. Its limestone walis, marble floors, 
and low light level made it impossible 
work on the walls in an installation. 
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In these circumstances it was natural to 
think of other great stone buildings—cathe- 
drals, town halls, castles—and how their 
often gloomy and formidable character was 
overcome on days of celebration and rejoic- 
ing by the use of banners. But where were 
banners produced in our day? 

The search led to the Art Department of 
Immaculate Heart College in Hollywood, 
California, where Sister Magdalen Mary, 
chairman of art, and her co-worker, Sister 
Mary Corita, have explored the cultural 
meanings and manifestations of “gele 
tion” and the modern art of creati 
ners for the purpose. Many of the 
previously made at Immaculate He 


lege had been designed to be carried in the 
student processions. 

The theme of a collection of about 40 
banners became references to architecture 
in the Bible. This allowed each student de- 
indi- 
ym, the 
xhibi- 
t at- 
olor 


signer to develop 
vidually. Togeth 
banners could unite 
tion galleries a festive 
mosphere. The varied desig 
would give warmth to a co 


ter Magdelen Mary and one of her students. 


sd in appliqué, others used 
hread drawing, weaving, or a 
these techniques. Rich tex- 
zant glitter were achieved 
s, encrustations of paste 
ons and a variety of 
some banners were 
) projects, some the 
result of individua —all the expres- 
sion of a happy, vivid and free creative ex- 
perience that communicates to the onlooker. 
This is the environment of the art and 
craft classes of the Immaculate Heart Col- 
lege. That they should be extremely popular 
with regular students enrolled in the school, 
with the very young and the adults who at- 
tend the extension classes, with whole fam- 
ilies who come together to work on projects, 
igg therefore, not surprising. What does come 
a surprise is that the entire art program 
the school is carried out by only two nuns 
Sister Magdalen Mary and her co-worker 
ster Mary Corita, an artist in her own 
ht. They have stimulated freshness, orig- 
ality and free experimental attitudes in 
ery medium—in needlework, mosaics, 
ramics, papier-maché, weaving, painting 
id sculpture. In developing an art-loving 
id art-producing community through edu- 
ation, they have won the acclaim of artists, 
rchitects and educators everywhere. 
These banners reflect the credo of the re- 
varkable Sisters and their students: Art is 
free and natural act of life. It celebrates 
ife. Celebration is a human need. The ban- 
ers that mark a celebration are symbols 
bf man’s hope and joy and unity in the pro- 
ession that is life. 
For the American Institute of Architects 
on this occasion of its Centennial, the ban- 
ners celebrate a happy birthday. 


Frederick Gutheim, a Washington, D. C., plan- 
ning consultant and architectural historian, 
directed the AIA Centennial Exhibition. 
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Hanging (4 in greys, 


browns, blues in a type of tapestry weave, 


a swedish weaver comes here 
to study trends in u. s. textile 
design and adapt them to her 
own scandinavian techniques 


“Borrow weaving techniques from abroad 
if you like: borrow discoveries about ma- 
terials—but create designs that reflect your 
own country.” This is what a young Swedish 
weaver named Bittan Valberg says to U.S. 
weavers. She arrived here from Sweden only 
a year ago and is already making her con- 
tribution to U.S. weaving. Employing tradi- 
tional Swedish techniques, she applies a 
highly-developed color sense to the looming 
of rugs and wall hangings attuned to U.S. 
contemporary taste—putting into practice 
her observation that Americans like much 
brighter colors than do people in Seandi- 
navia who prefer muted earth colors. Her 
point of view is vividly illustrated in the 
deep-pile rya rug reproduced on the cover 
of this issue, on display (until May 12) at 
New York's Museum of Contemporary Crafts. 

Bittan Valberg grew up in Ostergétland. 
Her father, Karl Bergh, a physician and ama- 
teur sculptor, instilled in his daughter his 
own great interest in art. Entering Konst- 
fackskolan, the Swedish state school of arts 
and crafts, she came under the influence 
of the famed Barbro Nilsson, head of both 
the Marta Mass-Fjetterstrém studio and the 
school’s textile department. Sweden's folk 
weaving was a feature of a history of art 
course at the school. The students were given 
traditional folk designs to study and told to 
design weaving in the same genre. 

Bittan Valberg has since studied textiles 
in Italy, France and Spain. 

Upon graduation she went to work as a 
Hemsléjd (home craft association) textile 
designer, and when she later settled in Upp- 
sala kept on with her weaving at a loom set 
up in her apartment. She soon discovered, 
however, that she could not design, sell and 
weave and keep up with the demand for her 
work all at the same time, so she hired two 
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bittan valberg weaves a 
gobelin table runner 


i 

Simple 2-harness set-up. In Gobe- 
lin weave, design is built up by 
sections over a working drawing 
instead of woven straight across. 


5 

Every few wefts are firmly beaten 
with comb-like steel grattoir to 
hide the warp threads, which must 
not appear in the finished work. 


2 

Shed is formed by treadling. A lit- 
tle roll of yarn is passed across 
through the specific warp threads 
involved in this area of the design. 


6 

This shows how, with only one 
color, the yarn can be built up in 
various directions in an area of the 
design to create structural interest. 


3 

Threads quickly counted and 
drawn up, yarn is about to be 
passed back, When area is filled 


in, another bowed line is reached. 


1 

The design proceeds. Because 
colors have been carefully inter- 
locked, all hanging threads can be 


cut so runner looks same both sides. 


a 

A new color area is started. Black 
yarn (with Lurex) passed across 
warp is here drawn down into 
place with the ends of the fingers. 


8 

Detail of “right” side of completed 
table runner—happy union of fa- 
mous old French technique with 
a contemporary Swedish design. 
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girls to spell her at the loom and later 
bought a small house on the outskirts of 
town where she eventually had five girls 
working for her. Always a clever pro- 
moter of her production, she soon found her 
business booming. 

She decided to visit the U.S. with the in- 
tention of developing a U.S. market for her 
weaving and return to Sweden to fill the 
orders, but she fell so in love with America 
she decided to stay, settling for the present 
on. East 57th Street in Manhattan. 

Her plan now is to start her own studio 
and make one-of-a-kind rugs (the one on 
the cover costs $300), wall hangings and 
draperies, limited editions of a few particu- 
lar designs, and some designs for industry. 

She has been weaving part of her time 
at the Dorothy Liebes Studio in Manhattan 
getting familiar with U.S. ways. Through 
Miss Liebes E. I. du Pont de Nemours be- 
came interested in Bittan Valberg and re- 
quested her to develop some rug samples 
using nylon yarn. When du Pont asked her 
what yarn she would like, she showed them 


the best Swedish yarn, which she considers 


“Viking” table runner detail (7%," x 40”) combines Gobelin and réllakan techniques in 50 soft colors, predominantly browns, white, blues. 


the finest in the world. The company turned 
out something remarkably similar with quite 
a heavy twist. Nylon has a higher sheen 
than wool and is therefore brighter when 
woven into a rug. It is lighter in weight, 
washable and mothproof. 

In the rug on the cover she used three-ply 
nylon yarn; the rug has three-inch long pile, 
with 20 wefts woven between each single 
row of Giordes-type knots. Her usual proce- 
dure for rug design is first to sketch it with 
a pen, then render it in half a dozen ver- 
sions in water color. She chooses the best 
of these, matching up the colors in yern, 
a little twist of each attached to the border 
of the sketch. She then weaves a sample 
“sketch” with exactly the yarn she intends 
to use. This is a selected area of the design 
which, when feasible, shows all the colors in 
the size and pattern of the final rug. If the 
intended design is too big she just weaves 
an area about as big as a table napkin, 
placing the colors in the juxtaposition they 
will be used. Before weaving begins she does 
a careful working drawing on graph paper. 
Stressing the importance of matching the 


“Crocus” wall hanging or table scar} 
+ (13” x 26") in bright yellows, oranges 
on natural background; Gobelin weave. 


yarn exactly to the colors of the woven 
sketch, she usually gets just what she wants 
by having raw yarn dyed the colors she has 
chosen. For the brighter colors she starts 
with bleached yarn but when she is able to 
match a natural wool color with a color in 
her sketch (natural wool runs from almost 
white through grey to dark brownish black) 
she uses it for its subtle color variations. 

Bold or subtle, her colors are warmly 
resonant. Areas that appear from a distance 
as a single color, upon closer examination 
are seen to be either several related hues 
or several shades or even a number of col- 
ors. Within each distinct area of the design, 
however, these hues, shades or colors are 
carefully co-ordinated to present a smooth- 
flowing transition. For the sake of illustra- 
tion, an area that at six or eight feet looks 
grey is really made up of three yarn shades 
—a light one “A,” a medium one “B,” and 
a dark one “C.” A and B are found in 
juxtaposition; B and C are found in juxta- 
position; but A and C never are. Putting 
the latter two yarns side by side would be 
too harsh a contrast. Complementary colors 
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(opposites on the color scale) are never 
used in the same color area, only in sepa- 
rate areas where they may occasionally abut 
one another, for a particular vibrancy. 

Bittan Valberg’s piquant spirit is reflected 
in her rugs. Archtype of the fabled Nordic 
blond, engagingly frank and quick to smile, 
she possesses the energy of the dedicated 
weaver, which she decidedly is. 

The rug on the cover took her only a week 
to do. Such speed comes of having so well 
and carefully planned out exactly what she 
will do beforehand in her watercolors and 
her working drawings. Functioning within 
the confines of the A-B-C formula in deter- 
mining just how many wefts of one color will 
be worked before changing to another is 
basically the Swedish method as it was 
established early in this century by the 
pioneer weaver, the late Marta Maas-Fjet- 
terstrom, whose early designs were hardly 
more than adaptations of folk-art. But out 
of these developed a contemporary style that 
never completely separated itself from Swe- 
den’s indigenous weaving. 

Vocally critical of the tendency today 
among too many U.S. weavers to imitate 
Swedish weaving, Bittan Valberg says Swe- 
den can contribute color theories and tech- 
niques but the country’s designs are her 
own and should not be copied by Ameri- 
cans or adapted by them. American weavers, 
instead, should establish an American mode 
of expression in contemporary weaving that 
stems more from the weaving heritage of 
the Western Hemisphere—pre-Columbian, 
North American Indian, Colonial. 

“To just jump in and think you can make 
a design—you can’t start something without 
any background at all,” she declares. 

All that Bittan Valberg has to say on the 
subject of Sweden's contribution to Ameri- 
can weaving is summed up in the rya rug 
on the cover: its technique is Swedish but 
its design is not—and if it cannot be called 
exactly an American design it is certainly 
one that will appeal to many Americans and 
integrate into contemporary U.S. decor. Its 
colors are not the subtle earth colors of the 
typical Swedish rya, but purposely bright, 
the way Bittan Valberg thinks Americans 
like them. Its weft yarn, as American as 
peanuts and popcorn, is 100% nylon. 

There can be as much life and art in a fine 
rug as in a great painting, Bittan Valberg be- 
lieves. Sure that Americans are fast tir- 
ing of the drabness of wall-to-wall carpeting, 
she thinks the time is ripe for adapting the 


venerable Arabian philosophy: the simply 


decorated room with the focal point a color- 
—CONRAD BROWN 


ful handmade rug. 


Rollakan rug (5' 


“Seeds” 


Gobelin 


x 8): cowhair and wool; in green, blue, violet on brown. 


hanging (14” x 11”); 


green-blues, purple on gray 


base. 
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Koppel’s sculptural 24-oz, $625 sterling candlestick (3" high) photographed by Richard Jefferey from all sides. 


the 
unning 
prize 


henning koppel, winner of the Lunning Prize 


in 1953, is a sculptor by training. He studied 
at the Royal Academy of Fine Arts in Copen- 
hagen and with Malfrey in Paris. As a sculptor, 
he first exhibited in 1935, but it was only dur- 
ing World War II that he started working with 
silver. Shortly after the war he joined the 
Georg Jensen silversmithy in Copenhagen 
where he is still working. 

In Danish silver, Koppel occupies a place 
apart. His work is highly decorative, his form 
inspired by the abstract with a sculpturally 
visualized modeling in his hollow ware. Al- 
though comparatively meager in production, his 
design has been an inspiring element in Danish 
arts and crafts. 

Koppel’s work has been on display at numer- 
ous exhibitions. At the Milan Triennale in 1954 
he was awarded a gold medal. 
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An exhibition of the work of the 12 de- 


signers who have won the annual Lunning 
Prize over the last six years was held last 
month at Georg Jensen in New York and 
will soon be circulated throughout the U. S. 
by the Smithsonian Institution. This award 
was set up by Frederik Lunning, founder 
and president of Jensen’s (not to be con- 
fused with Georg Jensen Solvsmedie A/S in 
Denmark, with which it has no connection 
other than as sole U. S. distributor for the 
Danish firm’s production of silver). The 
$5,000 prize is given to one Scandinavian 
designer or split between two. On display 
at the exhibition at Jensen’s was the work 
of such internationally famed designer- 
craftsmen as Tapio Wirkkala, Hans Wegner, 
Kaj Franck, Timo Sarpaneva, Henning Kop- 


pel, Ingeborg Lundin and Jens Quistgaard. 


Double vases by Ingeborg Lundin, 11 to 15 inches 


ingeborg lundin, winner of the Lunning Prize 
in 1954, was educated at the State Institute of 
Design in Stockholm. Shortly after finishing her 
studies she was associated with Sweden’s Orre- 
fors Glassworks where she is still working. 

She ranks among the finest talents of Swed- 
ish glass design. With simplicity inspired by 
grace and feminism, she has designed both 
utilitarian glassware for everyday use and 
purely decorative glass. They may be thick and 
heavy or thin and light as soap bubbles: they 
may be clear or colored, undecorated or en- 
graved. She commands all the techniques of 
glassworking with the same unsophisticated 
serenity of expression. 

Ingeborg Lundin’s work has been shown at 
a number of exhibitions in the U. S. and 
abroad. Several of her works are found in the 
National Museum in Stockholm. 
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Nut shaped pot from Mexico (12\%" long) 500-900 A.D. 


Ivory Coast gold animal mask pendant (3%4") 19th C. 


museum 


Stone hacha (21"), Mexico, 300-900 A.D. 


Ceramic seated man (23”" ) Mexico 
Nayarit or Colima, 500-900 A.D. 


“Executioner,” stone (34") Costa 
Rica Highlands, 1000-1500 A.D. 
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Easter Island ceremonial wood paddle (33”). 


magnificent source of design inspiration for craftsmen 


A handsome new museum devoted entirely 
to primitive art—as art not archaeology— 
opened in New York recently, joining the 
expanding cluster of museums in the West 
Fifties off Fifth Avenue. Indeed, now vis- 
itors to the Museum of Contemporary Crafts 
at 29 West 53rd Street will find their easiest 
route from there to the Museum of Primitive 
Art at 15 West 54th Street a “short cut” 
through the Museum of Modern Art and its 
neighbor Whitney Museum of American Art. 
According to the newest museum’s presi- 
dent and founder, Nelson Rockefeller, from 
whose private collection of primitive art 
much of its collection has come, the Mu- 
seum of Primitive Art will be devoted to the 
artistic achievements of the indigenous civ- 
ilizations of the Americas, Africa, Oceania 
and of the early phases of the civilizations 
of Asia and Europe. The opening show in- 
cludes examples of primitive cultures of all 
of these areas. 
There 


not to say 


has been considerable comment, 
misunderstanding, about the 
heterogeneous character of this initial ex- 
hibition. Pre-Columbian pottery is found 
next to a sixteenth-century Nigerian ivory, a 
Mississippi Valley moundbuilder’s wood 
figure next to a pre-Roman Celtic stone 
Janus-head—these latter two, incidentally, 
having striking similarities. Explained Dr. 
Robert Goldwater, the museum's acting di- 
rector, in a recent interview, this type of 
exhibition will be retained for at least a 
year, possibly longer, “to make people look 
at these individual objects as works of art 
and not from an ethnological museum col- 
lection point of view. We want people to 
distinguish between these things. While the 
archaeologist works with the concept of 
classification for purposes of drawing con- 
clusions to reconstruct history, we want to 
approach these areas from an artistic point 
of view as they have never really been ap- 
proached before.” For the same reason, he 


the arts it shows may not be modern but 


the appreciation of them is—in new york, a 


said, the exhibit’s labels are put where you 
have to hunt for them, on the sides of bases 
or on nearby walls where they will be less 
likely to short-circuit visual impact. 

It is not too soon to predict that the Mu- 
seum of Primitive Art will become for crafts- 
men a veritable fountainhead of inspiration. 
The over-all collection includes stone sculp- 
ture by the Aztecs, Toltecs and Mayas: 
Katchina dolls of the Hopi and Zuni In- 
dians of the Southwest: textile and feather 
work, particularly from South America; rare 
gold and silver objects from Panama, Co- 
lombia and Peru, including ceremonial fig- 
ures and jewelry, as well as a variety of clay 
vessels and figures from South America and 
Mexico, and jade from Central America. 

The first two floors of the museum will be 
used for exhibition purposes and two other 
floors for staff offices. Plans are underway for 
a library and a photographic archive to pro- 
vide a research center where students of art 
and ethnology may study the techniques, 
evolution and esthetics of the primitive arts. 

“The Museum of Primitive Art is an addi- 
tion small in size but large in significance 
to the museum world,” Dr. Goldwater said 
recently. “For though it deals with ancient 
and distant arts, products of a wide variety 
of disparate cultures, few of them recent, 
and none of them modern, it, like its neigh- 
bors, arises from an attitude that belongs to 
the twentieth century. The arts it shows 
may not be modern, but the appreciation of 
them is; and very generally those who like 
primitive art are also sympathetic to modern 
work. Indeed the word ‘primitive’ and the 
arts it connotes in large part owe their 
prestige to the contemporary artist.” 

The three galleries on the upper floor of 
the present show are devoted to sculpture in 
stone, including an Easter Island torso: a 
ceremonial grinding stone and a warrior fig- 
ure, both from Costa Rica; a palmate stone, 


a hacha and a ball-snake from Mexico. 
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The lower gallery floor, divided into five 
sections, contains works of art in a variety 
of materials; a large gold double-strand 
mummy necklace from the Mochica culture 
of Peru; a gold pendant from the Ivory 
Coast; figures in wood from Nigeria, the 
Ivory Coast, the Cameroons, the Belgian 
Congo, the Admiralty Islands, Peru and 
British Columbia, and pottery figures from 
Mexico and pre-historic Cyprus. 

Said Dr. Goldwater, “looming as a distinct 
possibility” are future exhibitions of espe- 
cial interest to craftsmen such as the weav- 
ing and gold jewelry of primitive peoples 
and an exhibition of the Tarascan pottery 
of Western Mexico. This pottery adapts the 
forms of nuts, seed pods and fruits. Some of 
it is multi-tiered, a development that paral- 


lels the work of certain contemporary potters 
like Margaret Israel and Peter Voulkos. 

Dr. Goldwater, who is on leave from 
Queens College where he is Chairman of the 
Art Department, formerly taught at the In- 
stitute of Fine Arts, New York University, 
and was editor of the now defunct Magazine 
of Art. Commenting on the contemporaneity 
of the primitive arts, Dr. Goldwater said: 

“There is no one primitive society, even 
less is there any one primitive art. The arts 
of the indigenous peoples of the world range 
all the way from the monumental sculpture 
of the Aztecs to the miniature metal work 
of Quimbaya or the Ivory Coast, from broad 
techniques in stone or wood to complicated 
methods of lost-wax casting and pottery fir- 


ing. There is broad mass (Mississippi), and 


Man leaning on staff. 
stone (34") Tampico. 


tiny detail (Benin); pleasure in smooth sur- 
face (Mezcala), and delight in its ornamen- 
tation (Vera Cruz); pointed rhythms (Peru), 
and rounded ones (Cameroons); there is 
both extreme realism (Colima). and extreme 
stylization (the Sudan); and everywhere 
there is religious feeling. 

“Appreciation of the arts of ‘primitive’ 
peoples has come a long way in a short time. 
In isolated instances it can be traced back to 
the Renaissance; and the historical con- 
sciousness of the Enlightenment and the 
nineteenth century, exploring in both time 
and space, gave it much further impetus. But 
the ‘primitive’ arts have been widely rec- 
ognized in the last half century only. To- 
day they have become an integral part of the 


universe of the arts.” 
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If you accept the idea that the craftsman is 
one who works with hand tools, how would 
you catagorize a man who uses machine 
tools as hand tools? Woodworker Emil Milan 
in Orange, New Jersey, is doing just that— 
turning out asymetrical wooden bowls of 
considerable sculptural appeal using drill 
press, band saw and sanders. Milan’s position 
is this: If a machine can speed up his pro- 
duction he uses it. He parries criticism that 
his surfaces may be too slick to have the 
handmade look by saying that if everything 
he made depended on the look that carving 
with chisels and gouges effects, there just 
wouldn't be any Milan bowls — he would 
have to make his living some other way. A 
bow! that takes him only 10 minutes to rough 
out on the band saw would take him about 
three-quarters of an hour to do entirely with 
chisel and mallet. In addition, the height- 
ened risk of ramming the chisel through the 
thin bow! wall would increase spoilage. 

To students of the perennial argument over 
the importance of craftsmanship in an in- 
dustrial age, Emil Milan makes interesting 
study—in spite of the fact that he does not 
appear to lie entirely in either camp, craft's 
or industry's, but somewhere in between. 

Milan makes his bowls of a tremendous 
variety of shapes out of exotic hardwoods 
like bissilon, zebra, East Indian rosewood, 
Macassar ebony, bubinga, lapacho from 
Paraguay and palissandre. His supplier, J. 
H. Monteath in New York City, imports 
such woods from all over the world. Milan 
deliberately chooses the hardest ones he can 
get for their more beautiful color and for 
their greater precision of working: they are 
not easily marked during forming nor do 
they tear as easily as softer woods when 
cut across the grain. And they have a re- 
sistance, says Milan, “that you can really 
play the finish into.” 

Starting with a block of wood like peroba, 
which comes from Brazil, he first outlines 
a bowl’s shape in pencil. He hollows out the 
block with a drill press, hand carves the 
final contour and smooths the inner surface 
with a dise sander. Then moving over to a 


10-inch bevel band saw, he actually “carves” 


the maker of the “emilan” bowls tells why and how 
he uses machines — and still gets a handmade look 


the exterior of the bowl by machine. He 
finishes it on a belt sander, which Milan 
claims is for him a forming tool—*the abra- 
sive is a series of tiny chisels.” 

He does his bowls in green wood since 
kiln-dried wood is almost impossible to buy 
today. What's more, it does not have the 
life, says Milan, that green wood has in 
carving, and green wood allowed to dry nat- 
urally remains denser, requiring no fillers. 
It also permits a better finish. For this, Mi- 
lan uses three or four sprayed coats of fine 
lacquer, which he prefers to an oil finish for 
a practical reason: lacquered bowls are 
easier to keep clean. He doesn't believe in 
the popular practice of never washing out the 
family salad bowl, because he says it is well- 
known that bacteria breed in grease. 

Certain wood bowl makers claim they 
somehow search around in the wood to find 
and “bring out” the grain. Thinks Milan 
such people may not have crystallized what 
they want to do before they start. He doesn’t 
believe in letting the grain dictate the form. 
“That’s why I use machinery—I'm not wast- 
ing time looking for something that may or 
may not be there.” Milan’s whole training 
(as a sculptor) has been oriented toward a 
direct approach to the medium. This he in- 
terprets as the confidence to execute what's 
in the minds eye, with form the primary 
consideration. “I often dig right through a 
beautiful area of grain to bring out the form 
I'm after,” he admits, although in the course 
of producing a great many bowls (he makes 
about 10 at a time) he may stop and carve 
one or two showpieces to retain some ex- 
traordinary convolution or coloring that hap- 
pens to show up in the grain. 

He prefers to call his bowls “controlled 
shapes” rather than free forms — many 
gracefully fit the hand or balance perfectly. 

Milan is a craftsman (the term cannot be 
denied him) who has found his own way of 
working. To say he has done well would be 
understatement. In the three years that he 
has been producing full time as a bowl 
maker, his mark, “Emilan,” that he signs 
his work with has become synonomous with 


fine wooden bowls. 
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2 Waste wood is removed from bowl's interior with 2” bit in 
drill press. Machinery is used wherever it will save time and 
energy without encroaching on design. 


1 Outline of the bowl is cut out on a 40” bevel band 
saw, a type used by shipwrights. The wood is peroba. 


3 With six-pound lead mallet and gouges—the only hand 
tools used in the operation—inside is roughed out after drill- 
ing. Gouges are shipwright’s and heavy duty. 


4 Inside of bowl is sanded with rotary sander, Entire in- 
terior of bowl must be completed and the surface smoothed 
before work begins on outside of bowl. 
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5 Exterior of bowl is shaped with a band saw. Milan follows the contour of the interior with his eye as he does this. The work is extremely 
exacting, not to say dangerous, and practically no other bowl carvers work in this fashion. 


carves a salad bowl 


6 Exterior of bowl smoothed with open-belt 
sander: afterward fine-finished with abrasive wheel. 


1 Final step: spraying with clear flat 
lacquer. Completed bowl at right above. 
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EXHIBITIONS 


Showtime—U.S.A. 

It has been a heavy exhibition season with the number of shows so 
large that it was necessary to reduce the type size of this section in 
order to fit them in. In any case, it gave the editors a good opportunity 
to study the nature of shows taking place throughout the country 
today, to offer some interesting conclusions and to ask some questions. 

First, the questions: The number of competitive group shows, local, 
regional and national, were overwhelming. The comparative number 
of individual, one-man shows—giving a clear idea of a craftsman’s 
body of work, dedication, style and development—were meager. Are 
there too many large group shows in which too many craftsmen who 
have not yet demonstrated their seriousness and continuity are al- 
lowed to participate? Are there too many craftsmen who use these 
shows as evasions for producing a body of work which they are willing 
to show and be judged by? Are they falling prey to the easy protec- 
tion of showing only a few pieces (and sometimes the same piece in 
various group shows throughout the country over and over again) 
under the copious umbrella offered by the group work. Should not 
the emphasis be shifted—with more galleries holding more one-man 
shows from which the large group shows develop, instead of what ap- 
pears to be the other way around? 

The second observation we make at this time is in the nature of a 
geographical one. From the many exhibition catalogs we have ex- 
amined, we find that the strongest craft center from the point of 
view of distribution of craftsmen in the United States today, is, first 
California—then New York is a close second. The four states— 
Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin and Ohio—in the Midwest make up a 
homogeneous regional area, third in importance, Curiously, there is no 
way of approximating the place of the Northwest (Washington and 
Oregon) as a region where we know so much fine work is being done. 
since comparatively few of their craftsmen seem to be represented in 
the national all-media shows. Is it because they have only recently 
organized as a group—the Northwest Designer-Craftsmen ? 

To take a case in point: In what is now its fifth invitational exhibition 
of contemporary crafts, American Craftsmen 1957 March 10-April 7, 
the University of Illinois (Urbana) with the Illini Union, presented 
an anthology of today’s craft movement in media, method. style and 
geography as part of its biennial Festival of Contemporary Arts. Its 
purpose was to give a picture of coast-to-coast esthetic cross-currents 
among those who have been active participants in the exhibitions 
scene. A total of 61 craftsmen are represented out of which 17 come 
from California, 12 are from New York, 6 are from Michigan, 3 each 
from Colorado, Wisconsin, Illinois (all Chicago), two each from New 
Hampshire, Ohio, Texas, and Massachusetts, and one each from Louis- 
iana, Kansas, Florida, Georgia, lowa, Minnesota, Maryland, Indiana, 
and Connecticut. As in all anthologies, there are certain omissions 
such as the previously mentioned significant work of the Northwest 
and of Pennsylvania and New Jersey. In California, the craftsmen are 
in close touch with urban centers of San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
while in New York they are surprisingly strong in New York City 
(the marketplace) and the craft cultural centers of Alfred and Roch. 
ester (School for American Craftsmen). In the rest of the country, 


most of them come from urban or university centers. R. 8. 


Scripps College Invitational March 20-April 
Although Color in Ceramics was announced as the theme of the 14th 
Scripps College Invitational Ceramics Exhibition at Claremont, Cali- 
fornia, it was evident that the participating artists were more concerned 
with personal freedom and inventiveness, Organized by Richard Pet- 
terson with members of the art faculty of Scripps, it represented some 
125 potters and enamelists throughout the U.S. with 500 works. Great 
numbers of pots reflected the discipline of material and form inherent 
to the potter's craft, but the exhibit also contained a new feeling some- 
what akin to the expressionism which has become a part of modern 
painting and sculpture. There were in general, three dominant move- 
ments within the exhibit: the traditional, the experimental and what 
might be termed the transitional. 

A fairly rigid control of structural elements, a consistent ideal of 
form, an insistence upon functional utility and a restraint in decoration 


Stoneware vase 
(12”) by Ed Traynor 


Thrown and attached bird form, 
(16") stoneware by Kenneth Price 


Enamel on copper (8” x 10”) 
by Arthur Ames of Claremont 


seemed to typify the work of potters most interested in the traditional 
approach, Notable examples were shown by Gertrud and Otto Natzler, 
Louisa and Al King, Harrison McIntosh, Charles Lakofsky, S. M. 
Barring-Gould, Clyde Burt, Rupert Deese, Helen Watson, Frances 
Senska and others. 

Individuality, a searching for new form, humor, minimum emphasis 
on utility, a strong personal expression and less concern for surface 
perfection seemed to mark those potters pursuing the experimental 
approach. Peter Voulkos was the outstanding proponent of this move- 
ment, with two large white stoneware sculptural pieces on display. 
Paul Soldner, John Mason, and Ken Price also exhibited strong 
examples of individual discovery. 

Retention of functional utility, the manipulation of familiar forms 
to create new interest, the use of accidental effects and freedom to 
move within traditional techniques delineated the “transitional” move- 
ment. Among others, Ed Traynor, Sue Schrode, Jim Horii, Fong Chow, 
Dan Rhodes, Malcom McClain, A. H. Ivins, Rudi Audio, Leza McVey 
and Toshiko Takaezu all entered interesting pots in this movement. 

A small retrospective exhibit of work by the Los Angeles potter, 
Peter Voulkos, served to show the searching quality which has been 
characteristic of his approach to pottery since 1950. Sgraffito, wax 
resist, slip trailing and classic proportions were techniques representa- 
tive of his early work. More recently, monumentality, textural excite- 
ment, brilliant color and sculptural form have become important ele- 
ments in his individual expression. It was apparent that Mr, Voulkos 
has had a great influence upon fellow potters and has been largely 
responsible for the introduction of new concepts in pottery often evi- 


dent in recent ceramics exhibits. 
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In addition to the pottery, one gallery was devoted to showing the 
recent work of some of America’s outstanding enamelists. Arthur Ames 
displayed panels of strong flat pattern, brilliant colors, luminous depth 
and constrasting values. Karl Drerup, Jean Ames, Joseph Trippetti 
Yoko Wong were among other enamelists who revealed competence 
and artistry in expert handling of the enamel medium.—PAUL SOLDNER 


Wichita Annual April 13-May 20 
The Wichita Art Association’s Annual National Decorative Arts and 
Ceramics Exhibition, now in its twelfth year, has advanced some five 


hundred per cent in number, quality of entries and award money since 
its beginning, a tribute surely to the creative vigor of the nation’s 
artists and also to the sturdy band of cultural patriots led by associa- 
tion president Maud G. Schollenberger. 

Juried this year by top craftsmen in their fields, Frances Afanasieff 
in weaving, Antonio Prieto in ceramics, and Harold Stacey in silver- 
smithing, the show includes works from thirty-four states and Hawaii. 
Of the thousand entries, about one-third were accepted for exhibition. 
All purchase awards become part of the outstanding permanent col- 
lection of the Wichita Art Association. Members of past juries were 
invited to exhibit, jury free. 

The 1957 trends are naturally difficult to confine to brief statement. 
It seems, though, that the ceramic section has more color than in past 
years, more decoration, more of classic form and, most important, more 


distinguished porcelain. There is decline, I feel, in oriental influence 


and in that force-fed vein of primitive which is conceived for shock 


alone. Textiles are magnificent; enamels are ennobled by Karl Drerup’s 


invited piece: mosaic is yet underdeveloped: silversmithing and jew- 


elry remain good with some superior entries. 


Chosen for a $250 purchase award was the composite sculptural con- 
struction titled City People by Betty W. Feves (Pendleton, Ore.). It 
is laden with tactile invitation in well-felt placements of sombre but 


somehow rich dashes of ash glaze on heavy earthen body. A $100 


purchase award for work in any medium went to Kenneth Green 
(lowa City) for his terra cotta Flute Player, mounting as it does from 


bold base to restrained and meaningful crescendo, which is contempo- 


rary but admits to classic echo. 

First award for ceramics, and $100, was given to Charles Lakofsky 
(Bowling Green, O.) for his group of four white porcelain products 
of the throwing wheel with brushed decoration. Bold bands of cobalt 


and near-white against dark translucence amount to color at its very 
best on the Tall Stoneware Bottle by Paul Volckening (Oakland, 
Calif.) which received second award of $50. Other prizes were won by 
John McDowell, (Oakland), Paul Soldner (Claremont, Calif.) and 
Vivika Heino (Los Angeles). 

Silversmithing’s $100 first award was justly given to the richly 
raised Coffee Pot by Sélve Hallquist (Gates Mills, O0.). Second award 
and $50 was for the chaste and severe Coffee Server by John Dickerhoff 
(Pasadena, Calif.). Frederick Laurentzen (Carbondale, Ill.) got hon- 
orable mention for his silver bow! and ladle. 

Jewelry’s $100 first award went also to John Dickerhoff for a line 
decorated Sterling Bracelet, expressively shaped in thick and thin 
mutations of frankly forged metal. Donald Wright (Birmingham, 
Mich.), received the $50 second jewelry award for Pendant, of black 
coral, embraced by cast silver abstractions, Another pendant, by Lynn 
Wentworth, Tacoma (Wash.) won honorable mention. 

The $100 first place for textiles went to bold Apparel Fabric, a 
woolen weave in several hues of brown, by Jennie E. Wertz (Santa 
Fe). Second textile award and $50 was given to a vibrant, blue and 
gray wool with silk and silver weft called Blue Ice, by Mrs. Gordon 
MacDonald (Ardmore Okla.) A $100 purchase award for work in any 
medium went wisely to Drapery Fabric—subtle radiance of reds and 
grays and golden orange—by Lavonne Schrieber ( Albuquerque, N. M.) 

A special $100 purchase for glass was awarded to the glowing Vernal 
Equinox in green fused gold by Edris Eckhardt (Cleveland Heights, 
O.). Purchase award of $100 for enamel went to a stylized arrangement 
of sectioned color on copper, called Carefree, by Yoko Wong 
(Alameda, Calif.). Enamel’s honorable mention was given to Fern 
Cole (Akron) for Face Tray. Ceramic mosaic was best represented by 
Triptych, a sparsely arranged design of ceramic set in cement, by Wil- 
liam Clark (Oneonta, N. Y.) which received the $100 first award. 
——BERNARD FRAZIER 


Ceramic sculpture 
“City People” by 
Betty W. Feves 


Above lejt: Silver bracelet by 
John Dickerhoff 

above right: Porcelain bowl by 
Charles Lakofsky: 

right: Silver coffee pot by 

Solve Hallquist; 

below: Ceramic mosaic “Triptych” 


by William Clark 
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Third Midwest Designer-Craftsmen March 27-April 24 

Staged this year in the main loan galleries of the Art Institute of 
Chicago, this show was open to entries from all states between the Ap- 
pallachian and Rocky Mountain divides, from the Canadian border to 
the Gulf, It was an exciting and beautifully installed exhibition. 

Since illustrated catalogues are obtainable by mail from Midwest 
Designer-Craftsmen through the Decorative Arts Department of the 
Art Institute ($1.00, postage paid), no attempt will be made here to 
list any works other than those that won the Honor Awards. 

By democratic vote Midwest Designer-Craftsmen themselves picked 
a jury of five. Charles Nagel, Director of the City Museum of St. Louis 
and long a supporter of the crafts, was chairman. In accordance with 
a policy of selecting one juror from an allied creative field, Margo 
Hoff, internationally known painter, took part. The other three jurors 
were chosen as one master from each of the three main craft areas, in 
terms of both materials and geography—Dorothy Liebes, New York, 
for fabrics, Peter Voulkos of Los Angeles for ceramics, and John Paul 
Miller of Cleveland for metals. 

So that all who entered their work in the show might have a first- 
hand chance to judge those by whom they were judged, three of the 
large rooms in the galleries were given up, one to each of these three 
jurors for a one-man show. In addition, immediately after the jurying 
but before the announcement of results, Midwest Designer-Craftsmen 
organized a meeting open to all entrants in the show, at which all three 
designer-craftsmen jurors appeared one by one to express their philos- 
ophies and their general comments on the entries, and be subjected to 
a barrage of questions (none, of course, relating to individual entries). 

So much for the special mechanics of this exhibition. One point to 
which little effort appears to have been directed was the collection of 
an imposing list of cash awards which, whether desirable or not, seems 
to be fashionable in many shows at present. In this show there was just 
one cash prize, the Mrs. Abel Fagen Purchase Prize of $250 for the 
work adjudged “best-in-show.” In addition to this, eleven other works 
were selected for Honor Awards; to each of these, as well as to the 
best-in-show, the Art Institute will give a small one-man show of a 
month each during the coming year. 

The winners were: Best-in-Show: Emily K. Wilson with a fine black- 
and-natural wool hanging in Finnish style double-weave; Richard 
Abell with a wool flossa rug; Kenneth F. Bates with two enamel trays: 
Eugene F. Blunk, Jr., with a large decorated stoneware vase; Clyde 
E. Burt with a stoneware bottle; Gene Drummond with a casement 
cloth in mixed yarns; Elenhank Designers with three printed fabrics; 
Charles Lakofsky with a porcelain covered jar; Robert Pemberton 
with a hooked rug: Alvin Pine with a ladle and salad servers of 
silver and ebony; Christian F. Schmidt with a pendant; and Toshiko 
Takaezu with a two-spouted stoneware bottle. 

The jurors, in their catalog statements as well as at the informal 
meeting referred to above, appear to have felt there was too little 
originality (creative invention) and too little depth. Since two of 
them, as shown in their accompanying exhibits, still work mainly as 
master designer-craftsmen, and the third has shown that he can when 
he will (none better), one need not feel that this criticism was based 
on the now common tendency to change the meaning of “Designer- 
Craftsman” simply to “Fine Artist in a medium not yet universally ac- 
cepted in shows of painting and sculpture.” The pull of fashion is just 
as strong in crafts as it is in contemporary painting—and, when it 
comes to exhibition work, as out of place. 

As a whole, the strongest entries in one class were the rugs, tapestry 
and piece-weaving. Ceramics are at a crossroads, and the jurying 
showed it. Metalwork in the jewelry field poses a difficulty—most of 
the finest work is made to order and often cannot be borrowed back. 

The jurying of the exhibition was highly selective; the accepted 
items represented only just over one-sixth of the works submitted. The 
designer of the installation, architect Arthur Carrara, staged a show in 
which each individual work can be clearly and cleanly seen. At the 
entrance he displayed a moving picture “flexagon” of the award- 
winning entries, This is a kind of pictorial paper construction which, 
starting as a printed strip assembled into a flat hexagon, flexes and 
flowers into many different faces. One of these and instructions for 
assembling it, are included in each catalog. 

Midwest Designer-Craftsmen 1957 will be put on tour by the Travel- 
ing Exhibition Service, Smithsonian Institution —MICHAEL HIGGINS 


Enamel tray (left) by Kenneth Bates; wool hanging by Emily Wilson 


Haystack Retrospective April |-/3 

On April Ist the Haystack Mountain School commemorated its sixth 
birthday with a major show at the Architectural League in New York. 
Designed to mark Haystack Mountain's emergence as an important 
factor in American craftsmanship, the exhibit showed the work of both 
faculty and outstanding student alumnae. The 200 pieces of ceramics, 
weaving, wood and printing included craftsmen Anni Albers, Antonio 
Frasconi, David and Karen Weinrib, Jack Lenor Larsen, John May, 
Win Anderson, Ruben Eshkanian and others. Francis Merritt, Hay- 
stack’s able director, designed the installation. 

Faculty of the summer school, located near Bar Harbor, Maine, has 
included Mary Kring Risley, David Weinrib, Toshiko Takaezu, Karen 
Karnes, and Svea Kline in ceramics; in weaving Anni Albers, Trude 
Guermonprez, Jack Lenor Larsen, and, in embroidery Mariska Karasz. 


The Miami Annual March 5-24 

Craftsmen from 33 states vied for $2,625 in prize money offered this 
year in the Fifth Annual Miami National Ceramic Exhibition sponsored 
by the Ceramic League of Miami. 

From over 650 pieces, representing the work of 218 craftsmen, the 
jury picked some 147 works in four categories—ceramics, enamels on 
metal, two-dimensional design, ceramic sculpture—for local show- 
ing at the Joe and Emily Lowe Art Gallery, University of Miami. The 
top 57 pieces from the competition will be circulated to museums and 
galleries over the south, 

The jury of selection and awards included: Peter Voulkos, ceramist 
(Los Angeles), Kenneth Bates, enamelist (Cleveland) and Dr. John 
Richard Craft, director of the Columbia (S. C.) Museum of Art. 
Juror Peter Voulkos has written a special report for CRAFT HORIZONS 
giving his personal viewpoint on the show: 

The most important objective for having a competitive exhibit, is 
to bring forth all and any new ideas. I am quite sure that any cera- 
mist with the slightest degree of esthetic integrity would or should 
agree that ceramics as an art form is at low ebb and could justly use 
a kick in the pants. I for one, am quite confident that it will take quite 
a bit more than a bean pot with or without albany slip glaze to pull it 
out of its doldrums. My point of view, of course, has no meaning for 
those who still dwell under the illusion that making a tea cup is great 
art. But there still are the self-searching and serious few who really 
count. These few do not have to be told, as they feel what it’s all 
about. It is truly their lives. Of course, there are good tea cups and 
mostly bad and it takes a high degree of intention to pull one off, but 
the fact still remains that it is just a tea cup even at its best. Why 


hold such a limitless medium as ceramics to this level of thinking? 

The Fifth Miami National this year with the larger cash prizes and 
its admirable attempt to stimulate more and better entries has done 
a magnificent job. In spite of its liberal policy and dedication, how- 
ever, it can only reflect what is actually happening in the field. 

With the exception of about ten objects, the Miami exhibition was, 
as most ceramic shows go, dull, unimaginative and uninspired—the 
same clumsy attempts at the same covered jars, bottles and footed 
compotes that have been appearing for ten years and really getting 
worse—the same nice glazes with absolutely no idea as to how to use 
them—the same little painted enamel on metal square and bowl. 

Only when techniques and materials transcend themselves, is there 
the chance for art. In the opinion of the jury, the ten pieces receiving 
major awards in the ceramics, sculpture and two dimensional design 
categories, came the closest to the art concept. I will say that ten good 
pieces would be a very high percentage for a show of this type. There 
have been many shows where it is next to impossible to find one or two 
objects of high enough merit to award a prize. 

Top award of the show was the $500 Beaux Arts Purchase Award 
which went to Paul Soldner (Claremont, Calif.) for his 52-inch-high 
thrown black and white floor vase. 

The other award winners were as follows: ceramics, first, John 
Mason (Los Angeles); second, Kenneth Price (Los Angeles) ; third, 
Toshiko Takaezu (Cleveland); fourth, William Wyman (North Wey- 
mouth, Mass.) ; fifth, Robert Sperry (Bothell, Wash.) ; honorable men- 
tions: William Wyman, Toshiko Takaezu, Bill A. Bengston (Los 
Angeles), William P. Daley (New Paltz, N. Y.), James Crumrine 
(N. Y. C.), Jerry Rothman (Los Angeles), Kenneth Price, Lyle N. 
Perkins (Providence, R. L.). 

Enamels: first, Joseph Trippetti (Manchester, N. H.); second, 
Charles Bartley Jeffery (Cleveland); third, Kathe Berl (N. Y. C.); 
honorable mentions: Win Ng (San Francisco), Pauly D’Orlando (New 
Urleans), Fern I. Cole (Akron), Charles Bartley Jeffery, Mona S. 


Pierce (Lubbock, Texas). 


Above: “Musicians,” cloisonné enamel on cop- 
per by Miami prize winner Joseph Trippetti: 
below: Pewter pitcher by Fred Dodson in 
New Hampshire show (see following page) 


Miami show's top awards: Soldner’s 52” black and white vase 
(left); Wildenhain’s sculpture “Girl With Folded Hands” (right) 


Sculpture: first, Frans Wildenhain (Rochester) ; second, Eliz. Me- 
Fadyen (Cleveland); third, Juanita May (Coconut Grove, Fla.) ; hon- 
orable mentions: Miska Petersham (Syracuse), Louis Mendez (Pen- 
nington, N. J.). Two-dimensional design: first, Frans Wildenhain, 
second, Fran William (Miami); honorable mention, Ray Gallucci. 

One begins to wonder after going through a show very thoroughly, 
just what are these things we look at and whatever motivates a mind 
to the point that these things occur? Basically most things lacked any 
sense of involvement. They had a completely inhuman quality such as 
a machine often turns out better. Idea was lacking, and in its place we 
suddenly saw the misleading term, craftsmanship. This seems to be the 
favorite word in pottery circles throughout the country. So often the 
phrase, “it’s a good idea but the craftsmanship is poor,” pops up. This 
is one of the most ambiguous terms I can imagine. When will crafts- 
men begin to realize that to make an idea either good or bad, it takes 
not only craftsmanship but a sense of identity? Anything that may be 
embodied into pottery also makes up its craftsmanship and none can 
be separated from the whole, whether it looks like a rock or a simple 
bowl. This is only found through constant observation and the stimula- 
tion that comes from other creative fields. It is quite foolish to suppose 
that a potter would be highly stimulated only by looking at another 
potter's work. If he is truly creative he gets his greatest stimulation by 
working. The reason I mention this is that I feel that craft groups 
become too clique-y and closed to the other vital arts. Can they not 
afford the luxury of looking at modern paintings and sculptures? It 
certainly is necessary to look at the past, but in order to build onto 
this we should live for the moment, for this is when the act of crea- 
tivity will happen. 

At first, brand new ideas and concepts often appear ugly, and only 
by thorough and conscious effort to try and understand do they sud- 
denly begin to make sense, From my jurying experiences I have come 
to the conclusion that most handcraft objects are made according to 
narrow sets of rules. There are too many rules and too little feeling. 


How is it possible to create without excitement? PETER VOULKOS 
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New Hampshire Craft Guild May 8-June 2 

The New Hampshire Craft Guild Exhibition now showing at the 
Currier Gallery of Art after its successful runs at the De Cordova 
Museum in Lincoln, Mass. (March 3-31) and at the University of New 
Hampshire in Durham (April 8-30), displays 166 pieces by 84 crafts 
men. Sponsored by the Potters, Weavers and Jewelers Guilds, but open 
to all members of the New Hampshire League of Arts and Crafts, it 
was the first year that the group showed in a major museum outside 
the state 

Spanning a variety of expressions in pottery, weaving, metalwork 
(in silver and pewter), jewelry, enamels and wood, the work was 
selected by a jury composed of Margaret Craver (Newburyport, 
Mass.), Jackie Von Ladau (Boston) and Carl Espensheid (Lebanon, 
N. J.) 

Among craftsmen to show are potters John Butler, Harris and Ros 
Barron, Vivika and Otto Heino, Jane Kauppi, Edwin and Mary 
Scheier; jeweler Helen Adelman; enamelists, Karl Drerup and Joseph 
Irippetti; metalworker Fred Dodson; woodworker Walker Weed: 
weavers Carol Delk, Jeanne Wertheimer and Marguerite Carter. 

In his introduction to the exhibition catalogue, John Butler, chair- 
man of the New Hampshire Potter's Guild says: 

work of the New Hampshire craftsman is as yet lacking in the 
determinedly radical experimental expression found elsewhere, and 
also lacking in ‘production’ types with the exception of the wood 
workers and weavers, The first is due to a still healthy search for new 
forms; as for the second, it may be due to the striving of the artist to 
outdo the craftsman. When this results in a tense, tight, bigger and 
better expression, it is only the stabilizing acceptance by the artist of 
the repetitive nature of the craftsman that can prevent a decadence 
and the disappearance again of the craftsman. If only the artist is left 
of our present day twin, the artist-craftsman, it will mean that the 
avant-garde has demonstrated again that something new has greater 
value than something honest. Each, then, of this resultant myriad of 
the little Picassos will be striving to ‘do it’ before the others 


Left to right: pottery by Estelle Halper, Boris Chatman, 
Joan Lukan Zaft, Dorothy Jervis in Cooper Union shou 


New York Craftsmen April 3-23 

Two major craft groups, the New York Society of Ceramic Arts and 
the New York Society of Craftsmen, displayed the selected work of 98 
members in a joint exhibition titled Studios and Workshops Today 
held at the Cooper Union Museum, New York City. Participants, 
mostly from New York, New Jersey, and adjoining areas also included 
craftsmen in California, Virginia, and several other distant states. 

One half of the 205 exhibits chosen from some 350 entries were 
pottery, the remainder consisting of ceramic sculpture, enamels, 
jewelry, silverware, textiles, glass, and a few objects of wood. Calvin 
S. Hathaway, director of the Cooper Union Museum, potters Phyllis 
Blundell, Dorothy Larson, Charlotte Malten, Louis Mendez, and 
enamelist Oppi Untracht judged pottery and enamels. Sculpture was 
juried by John Hovannes, Marianna Von Allesch, Margot Kempe, 
Ellen Key-Oberg and Jane Wasey. Judging the other crafts were Hedy 
Backlin, the museum's curator, weaver Selma Breitenbach, and jew- 
eler Margaret Sussman. 

Impressive in its technical excellence, the pottery consisted almost 
entirely of a variety of bowls, bottles and vases, usually strong in 
form and subdued in color, with much use of dark slips and body 
clays. Outstanding was a two-sided stoneware container by Louis 
Mendez; an earthenware bow! by Edward Chandless and a robust 
earthenware vessel by Rose Krebs. 


Most arresting were the sentinel forms of Hui Ka Kwong and Marge 
Israel's unique 13 inch Fetish Bowl of dark stoneware with its array 
of small clay tablets, beads, paddles, and spoons. Of interest were the 
glazes of Joseph Grebanier, Bertha Mason and Doris Klein. 

Fine craftsmanship was evident in a stoneware bowl! with pale 
reduction glaze by Vivika and Otto Heino: a well designed teapot by 
Virginia Janes; Arthur Floyd’s bowls and Charlotte Malten’s bottles. 
Other handsome pieces by William Hoffman, Joan Zafft, Alice Gundel- 
finger, Julius Taylor, Phyllis Blundell, Bee Binger, Dorothy Larson, 
and Madeleine Vermes maintained the high level 

Glass platters by Maurice Heaton with finely drawn enamel decora 
tions contrasted with a light-catching panel by Priscilla Porter com- 
posed of glass shapes in jewel-bright hues scattered and fused on a 
clear glass surface. 

Ceramic plaques included James Crumrine’s dark skeletal Ceramic 
Construction; slabs of red clay boldly carved and glazed by Marianna 
Von Allesch: and gay compositions of incised tiles by Marilyn Fox. 

Noteworthy sculptures were Robert Cronbach's sensitively modeled 
Pregnant Woman and Joseph Konzal’s complex structure of red clay. 
Bird forms were sculptured in clay by Lilly Ann Shore, Albert Jacob- 
son, and Jane Wasey, and in metal by Margot Kempe. 

Of the enamels, Oppi Untracht’s brilliantly inventive 36-inch long 
Collage was a sensational innovation in this medium. Projected at 
various distances from a wood background, abstract shapes of metal 
enameled in various techniques, produced a scintillating play of colors 
and planes. Other pieces were by Kathe Berl and Kenneth Bates. 

Notable in an exciting jewelry collection were Allen Sym’s silver 
pin in plique-a-jour technique; finely-balanced fluid shapes of a silver 
pendant and collars by Walter Rhodes; the turning planes in the links 
of a collar by Lore Garrick: and Maxwell Chayat’s necklace of petri- 
fied wood and moss agate in a silver setting. In timeless style were 
Margaret Sussman’s earrings of gold circles centered with a pearl: and 
bracelet of gold mesh set with oval jade cabochons by Margarite Vidal 
Socas: Constance Newitt’s handsome gold ring with a lemon topaz: 
and an exquisitely wrought finger ring of peridots in palladium by 
Adda Husted-Anderson. 

The silverware category included precisely shaped candlesticks and 
a bow! with trefoil base by Herman Roth: G. Bailey Harrison's silent 
butler with graceful ebony handle; and well designed pieces by Adda 
Husted-Anderson, Hans Prehn, and Charlotte Kizer. 

Tactile appeal was paramount in George Wells’ blended shag rug 
with a flowing pattern of sensitively blanced areas of aqua, mustard 
and gold wool; Muriel Zimmerman’s framed tapestry rug of looped 
felt and clipped and fringed wool in hot oranges and reds; and Kate 
Auerbach’s Texture Compositions in blues and reds. Among the 
textiles were a six-harness twill coating of gold, black and off-white 
wool woven by Claire Freeman; a wax-resist linen hanging by Dora 
Kaminsky; and screen printed fabrics by Frank Wight.—owo smirn 


Maryland Regional March 24-April 2! 

One hundred one artists, out of 670 who entered works were repre- 
sented in the Maryland regional exhibition of paintings, sculpture and 
crafts at the Baltimore Museum of Art. The show included 27 crafts, 
16 sculptures and 74 paintings. 

A jury, chosen by the artists committee, was composed of Betty 
Parsons, New York painter and gallery director: Ibram Lassaw, New 
York sculptor; and Edgar Schenck, director of the Brooklyn Museum, 
New York. They examined some 1300 works by artists of Maryland, 
Delaware and the District of Columbia. 

In judging the 160 craft items entered, Mrs. Adelyn D. Breeskin, 
the museum's director, stated that the jury applied critical standards 
similar to those used in looking at the painting and sculpture. Orig- 
inality and esthetic quality, as well as technical skill, were the basic 
considerations, she noted. 

Lowell B. Nesbitt was winner of the $100 Artists Prize in the craft 
field for his stained glass entitled Red Window and of $150 for a 
welded metal sculpture. 

Other prize winners were: Thelma Simms for her terra cotta Head ; 
Helen B, Goldsborough for a pair of silver bowls; C. M. Bixler for 
his walnut chair; Cile Mercer for her tan and gray ceramic bowl. 


Texas Designer-Craftsmen 26-28 

The newly formed Texas Designer-Craftsmen held their first exhibition 
in conjunction with the Texas Fine Arts Association “Arts and Crafts 
Fiesta” held in Austin at Laguna Gloria Art Gallery. The state-wide 
organization was instituted just a year ago with the purpose of 
“furthering the best interests of those craftsmen who reflect the high- 
est standards of good design in their use of materials.” From that 
nucleus came the plans for this first non-competitive exhibition in all 
media. According to Paul Hatgil, ceramist and president of the group: 
“In the past years, a few large cities like Dallas and San Antonio have 
organized their own craft guilds and are doing an excellent job within 
the state. However, something more seemed to be needed . . . a central 
spear-heading organization which would tie together the hundreds 
of scattered craftsmen into an active, representative organization which 
could stimulate and interest the viewing public with exhibitions of the 


best in contemporary crafts . . . 


Wine set by Frances Senska with print by Gennie De Weese 


Oregon Ceramic Studio February-March 

The admirable Oregon Ceramic Studio (Portland) whose unflagging 
and energetic policy it is to project the work of northwest craftsmen 
through a continuous series of individual and group exhibitions, pre- 
sented two shows of wide interest during the months of February and 
March. The first was that of sculptor-potter Raymond Grimm, art 
instructor at Portland State College, who featured a group of fine 
porcelains with lavender, purple and opalescent blue glazes, which 
closely duplicate the secret formulas of the ancient Chung dynasty. 
His small metal sculpture and jewelry rounded out the picture of this 
artist's outlook. In March the studio showed the varied work of a 
group of seven women from Montana, most of whom work in several 
media, These were pottery and jewelry by Frances Senska, instructor 
at Montana State College: prints, paintings, enamels, jewelry and 
textile designs by Jessie Wilbur: pottery, jewelry and textile designs 
by Margaret Gregg: jewelry by lone Foss who is a painter; handweav- 
ing by Lois Blankenhorn and Frances Afanasieff; textile designs by 
Gennie De Weese, who teaches painting and drawing in Bozeman. 


W oven purse by Claire Freeman based on straw étui 


New York Handweavers March 2-27 

A total of 40 examples of handweaving by Guild members, com- 
prised the second annual exhibition of the New York Guild of Hand- 
weavers at the Cooper Union Museum for the Arts of Decoration, New 
York City, Design, texture, color, or mood in the weavings were based 
on objects from the Museum's folk art collections which included 
cedar window grills and pottery from Japan; early American pierced 
lanterns, coverlets, and tole and band boxes; Spanish lustre pieces; 


and early Christian wood carvings. 


Grand award winning stoneware by 
Thomas Kakinuma of Vancouver 


Canadian Ceramics 1957 Way 9-26 

Canada’s second coast-to-coast ceramic exhibition presents 174 out- 
standing examples of fine Canadian craftsmanship. Fourteen winners 
share the $1,000 in prize money for pieces covering the whole range of 
ceramic effort from high-fired porcelain to platters of gaily enamelled 
copper, and all varieties of pottery. Having opened at the Royal Ontario 
Museum in Toronto (April 2-28), it is on view this month at the 
Montreal Museum of Fine Arts, 

This is the second national exhibition of the work of Canadian 
studio potters, the first having been held in 1955, This time a selection 
from this exhibition will be sent to Brussels for display in the Cana- 
dian pavilion at the Universal and International Exhibition opening 
in 1958. In addition, a considerable part of the shew will go on tour to 
other Canadian cities under the auspices of the National Gallery. 

Grand award winners this year were from Montreal and Vancouver. 
Two hundred dollars from Eaton's of Canada for the most outstanding 
piece of stoneware went to Thomas Kakinuma, now teaching ceramics 
at the University of British Columbia, for a tall brown vase of superb 
form. The Robert Simpson Company Grand Award, also $200, was won 
by Rose Truchnovsky of Montreal for a gay bow! and colorful vase in 
shades of orange and green. 

Among other award winners were Mary B. Dickenson (Toronto) 
for porcelain; Virginia McClure (Montreal) for sculpture; Krystina 
Sadowska (Toronto) for tiles; Francoise Desrocher-Drolet (Mont- 
real) for enamels; Sybil Laubenthal (Edmonton), Konrad Sadowski 
(Toronto), Molly Satterly (Rexdale), Cay Lloyd (Bolton), Hal From- 
hold, Olea Davis (Vancouver), Kathleen McKim (Toronto). 


Ware by Bernard Leach and William Marshall 
English Pottery March 3-24 


\ sampling of contemporary English pottery was shown in the Art 
Gallery of Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica, N. Y. 

The pieces were collected by MWPI School of Art instructor Vin- 
cent Clemente, who visited the major English potters last summer on 
an Institute staff study grant. 

The production of pottery in England, unlike that in this country, 
is largely handled in establishments directed by artist-craftsmen and 
organized to turn out handmade wares at modest prices for commer- 
cial distribution. Therefore, each potter limits his variety of decorative 
techniques and glazing methods to insure a high rate of production and 
to keep costs at a reasonable level. Usually a potter takes the clay 
from his own land and prepares it to suit his methods. 
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The majority of the pieces shown at the Institute are for home use 
and include a tea set, some jam pots, a coffee pot, mugs, pitchers, salt 
cellars, a plate, and handled pots. Glazes are predominantly brown, 
grey, and blue, with the accent on form rather than in decorative 
patterns, Almost all were thrown on the potter's wheel, but two were 
drape-molded and feather-combed in the traditional way 

Potters represented in the show include Bernard Leach: William 
Marshall, chief potter at Leach Pottery; Kenneth Quick of the Tra 
genna Pottery: Marianne DeTrey of the Shinner’s Bridge Pottery: 
Hans Coper, Lucie Rie, Geoffrey Whiting of the Avoncraft Pottery: 
Katherine Pleydell Bouverie, Harry and May Davis of the Crown 
Pottery; Raymond Finch of the Winchombe Pottery: John Shelley of 
the Bath Pottery; and F. Fishley Holland of the Clevedon Pottery. 


Chest and pottery by David 
Loveless; woven hanging by 
fudrey Tuverson in two-man 
show at Austen Riggs 


Tuverson-Loveless March /2-17 

A two-man show went up recently in the Berkshires at Stockbridge, 
Mass. The work of Audrey Tuverson and David Loveless, it was unique 
in two respects: it was the first of its kind in the area, and its setting 
was the occupational therapy workshop of a psychiatric hospital, the 
Austen Riggs Center. Its success gives a picture of one way a craftsman 
may stimulate his community through his work, making his own place 
in it a more vital and significant one. 

Both David Loveless and Audrey Tuverson are maintained in the 
workshop to encourage patients, through instruction and example, to 
find some of the same satisfactions in working directly with materials 
that they do themselves. 

The work of both drew the following comments from Alice O’Meara 
of the Berkshire Eagle: “Mr, Loveless seems to be a man of many 
talents: he has designed a free-hanging fireplace hood that can be 
raised or lowered (this is now being installed in a Stockbridge house ) : 
he has woven handsome fabrics, done silver and copper work as well 
as ceramics, Not content with these many skills, he now hopes to in- 
vestigate the field of glass blowing. Miss Tuverson is responsible for 
most of the textiles on exhibit. A person with a sure eye for color and 
texture, her knowledge of the weaver's craft is deep and thorough. 
Anyone visiting the exhibit should take a close look at the many pat- 
terns on display, noting the soft play of tone on tone, and the subtle 
use of metallic thread. . . .” 

The exhibit has sparked some significant and specific thinking and 
action, A continued exhibition program was planned; a summer shop 
will be started as an outlet for instructor and quality patient work; 
in addition, cognizance was taken of the fact that in an area which 
experiences a summertime influx of music, dance, and theatre-minded 
people for the Tanglewood Festival, the Berkshire Playhouse and 
Jacob's Pillow Dance programs, a focal center for craftsmen is needed. 

AUDREY TUVERSON 


Ceramics by Katherine Choy March 29-April 27 
The thirty-odd pieces of Katherine Choy's stoneware shown at the Mi 
Chou Gallery (New York City) were largely devoted to her latest 
work with brilliant, colored glazes resulting from high-firing (cone 10), 
and partially glazed pieces using vitrified clay-slips and allowing the 
raw clay to appear as texture. 

There are pieces with various shades of red, green and other colors 
combined with one another in refreshing and interesting patterns 
resulting from the control of the chemical stages of different oxides in 


the glaze, known as ‘local reduction.’ This process provides a definite 
possibility for an enlarged palette of color ranges from one firing. 
In addition, there are many pieces of simple blue and white mat 
glaze, outstanding for their sculptural forms. 
Katherine Choy is head of the Ceramic Department, Newcomb Col- 


lege, Tulane University, New Orleans. 


“Bar Sinister” by John Rood 


John Rood March 5-29 

Incorporating fragments of brilliant stained glass into his heavy tex- 
tured forms of welded steel, sculptor John Rood introduces a new com- 
bination of materials that may well bear closer scrutiny for decorative 
and architectural applications. Showing at the gallery of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota (Minneapolis), Rood has been experimenting with 
this integration of glass and metal into a solid form with color, light 


and opacity for the last four years. 


Stained Glass by Apprentices 4pri/ /7-May /2 

Stained glass panels submitted by apprentices whose experience in the 
medium ranged from four months to three and a half years were 
shown at the Philadelphia Art Alliance in a competition sponsored by 
the Stained Glass Association of America. 

First prize, second prize and three honorable mention award win- 
ners were chosen by a jury from the 18 entries. 

Donald Erik Erikson, of Cleveland, won first prize for his contem- 
porary panel depicting the awe-struck Magi by the use of a strong 
chiaroscuro and by breaking up the matted surfaces to create a 
prismatic effect. 

Alfred McArdle, an apprentice in the Willet Stained Glass Studio, 
Philadelphia, was awarded second prize for his slab-glass-in-concrete 
panel. This particular technique, which is gaining in interest, demands 
simplicity of design. McArdle’s panel showed a descending dove and 
a glowing ruby chalice with a background of rich, sparkling color to 
symbolize the Descent of the Holy Spirit at Communion. 

The only other panel in the slab-glass-and-concrete method entered 
in the competition won an honorable mention for Robert Anderson of 
Milwaukee. His Head of St. Paul, like McArdle’s panel, exemplifies 
the principle of halation, or the spreading of light as it passes through 
the colored glass. When windows in this technique are viewed closely 
with a strong front surface light, there appears to be an overwhelm- 
ing amount of cement between the pieces of glass, but when viewed 
from a distance with a strong light passing through the glass the color 
spreads so that the cement is “eaten” away, giving a jewel-like effect 
to the entire window. 

Robert Johnson, another Milwaukee apprentice, also received an 
honorable mention for his panel, Nativity. Simplicity of design and 
color were accomplished by stressing the use of primary colors with a 
minimum of matting and tracing and by using the lead lines to em- 
phasize the design. 

An honorable mention went to Richard Millard of New York. He 
portrayed Hypocrisy by depicting a two-faced head surrounded by sub- 
ordinate symbols to emphasize the insincerity and the suppressed true 


feelings that characterize the hypocrite. 

Other apprentices represented in the exhibition were Ann Willet 
Kellogg, Donald R. Consul and Jacqueline Kevorkian, all of the Willet 
Studio; Roger Hornsby, Chicago: John F. Eilers, Jr.. Cleveland: 
Karole Kissack, Park Ridge, N. J.; Paul L. Kosmach, Pittsburgh: 
Edward Protzeller, San Francisco; Howard E. Walter, Pittsburgh: 
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lhove: Rare silk embroidery on linen from 

the Los Angeles County Museum's comprehen- 
sive show “The Arts of the Tang Dynasty.” held 
January 8-February 17. This fragment is about 
1200 years old. Right: Detail of a founce 

of 17th century Alencon lace showing young 
Louis XIV surrounded by two courtiers 

holding the crown, In the decorative arts 
section of the famous Cone Collection now at 
the Baltimore Museum of Art. 


William J. Budinich, Jersey City: William H. O'Connor, Tenafly, 
N. J.: A. Hudders, Marblehead, Mass.; Alice Alter, Englewood, N. J. 

Generally, the designs were highly original and provided fresh 
evidence of the trend toward the creativeness in the art that is fast 
becoming recognized as the hallmark of the finest American stained 
glass today and which so effectively complements contemporary Ameri- 


can architecture. 


Betty Cooke March /-3! 


Betty Cooke is a versatile Baltimore designer whose recent show at the 
Philadelphia Art Alliance featured her work in jewelry, wood, leather, 
and enamels, Of her work Miss Cooke says: “I am primarily interested 
in design and in working with a wide range of materials. The design- 
ing extends from the individual item to models for production. I be- 
lieve it important to be concerned with design in all fields. Therefore 
my work has included personal accessories, custom household acces- 
sories and household furnishings. I supply outlets throughout the coun- 
try with products I design and produce—leather bags and belts, jew- 


elry, bells, fireplace equipment.” 


in Brief: 

Among the A.LD.’s llth Home Furnishings Competition winners: 
Sven Markelius (Sweden) for a handprint on linen drapery fabric, 
Hella Skowronski (Bellevue, Wash.) for a woven window blind of 
polyhemp, linen, cotton and hemp, Jack Lenor Larsen and Win Ander- 
son for a nylon and viscose woven fabric, machine produced by U.S. 
Rubber Co., John Denst for a hand printed silk screen wallpaper . . . 
the 56th Annual Spring Exhibition of the Art Association of New 
Orleans awarded a $100 first prize to Helen Trivigno (New Orleans) 
for her enamel plaque and an honorable mention to Frances Holmes 
Boothby (Weston, Vt.) for jewelry ... New York's Greenwich House 
potters exhibit, Ceramics °57. Home-Office-Showroom showing the work 
of such well-known craftsmen as James Crumrine, Fong Chow, Lillian 


Johnson drew city-wide attention and sold well. 


Glass designed by Pablo Picasso shown at the 
Brooklyn Museum: ceramic owl (above left) also 

by Picasso is included in his retrospective show 
currently at the Museum of Modern Art, N. Y. C. 
Collection Nelson A. Rockefeller 


AT THE MUSEUMS 

Modern painters in crafts 

In the most important Picasso exhibition to be held in this country, 
(May 22-September 8), the Museum of Modern Art, in addition to 
paintings, sculptures, collages, watercolors, pastels and drawings, in- 
cludes some of this controversial artist's pottery, Here shown is his owl 
in terra cotta, Just concluded at the Brooklyn Museum (April 1-30) 
was a show of contemporary Venetian glass containing Whimsical 
Vase (above) also designed by the irrepressible Picasso and executed 
by the glass blowers of Murano (Italy). Other artists whose glass de- 
signs were included in the show are: Jean Cocteau and Aldo Ber- 


gamini, Italian designer. 


Bhutanese Fabrics March 7-April 7 

The collection of 23 gem-like fabrics shown at the Little Gallery of 
the Museum of Contemporary Crafts created excitement among weavers 
and a curiosity about the culture which produced them. Coming from 
one of the least known and inaccessible countries in the world—the 
little kingdom of Bhutan, tucked in among its surrounding neighbors 
of Nepal, India and Tibet—they employ brilliant color, in complicated 
brocade techniques and intricate patterns. Locally grown silk and na- 
tive vegetable dyes are usually used. Ashi Choden, the Dowager Queen, 
is particularly interested in the art of weaving and supports a school 
of weaving at Thimphu, the summer capital. The exhibition was made 
possible through Ashi Kesang, Queen of Bhutan, and Mrs. Frank Hoch 
of New York. 


Art in Judaism April /0-June 16 
At the Newark Museum (Newark, N. J.) this show places its emphasis 
on the architectural arts, considered the most important of the arts in 
Judaism, with most attention on collaboration of architect, painter, 
sculptor and craftsman. 

The section dealing with the present includes bronze Menorah by 
Arnold Henry Bergier, lent by the Hebrew Baltimore Congregation: 
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BIG NEW ILLUSTRATED 


LEATHERCRAFT 


EVERYTHING NEEDED 
BY CRAFTS CLASSES 
Save time and save money 
with LARSON, the ONE 
source for ALL of your 
leathercraft needs .. . from 
Beginners’ Kits requiring 
no experience or tools to 
fine tooling and carving 

leathers, accessories and 
tools for advanced students or hobbyists. De- 
pendable, guaranteed quality plus careful, accu- 
rate grading assure you of a uniform selection 
and consistently excellent results. Your order 
shipped same day received. Write NOW for 
big, NEW illustrated catalog and guide, show- 
ing complete stock of supplies and projects 
for Beginners and Advanced Leathercrafters. 
4. C. LARSON COMPANY, INC. 
820 S. Tripp Ave., Dept. 7001, Chicago 24, Ill. 


Imported Linen Yarns 
Metallic For Lane 


Yarns Handloom Weaving Looms 
SEND 35¢ FOR SAMPLES 


FREDERICK J. FAWCETT, INC. 
129 SOUTH ST. + DEPT. C * BOSTON 11. MASS. 


Free Sample, 
~ 7 Free Instructions 


for — 
Easier, Cleaner Way to 
Decorate Woodenware 


You'll be delighted to see how beautifully 
PRISMACOLOR pencils take to natural wood. 

Dry pigments have a natural affinity for wood 
surfaces. On wooden plates and trays, bowls, lamp 
bases, bookends and furniture, they produce fine 
lines . . . light shadings . . . and solid masses of 
color in brilliant, light-fast shades. 


PRISMACOLOR pencils are easier, cleaner to 
work with. Neater, too, because they won't smear, 
And they require no solvents, brushes or rags. 


When the design is done, a light coat of clear 
varnish enhances the colors, seals out moisture, 


Write today for your free pencil 
and instruction sheet! 


PRISMACALOR 


Eagle Pencil Co.,703 E. 13th St.,New York 9, N. Y. 


Name 
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models of modern synagogues by architects Percival Goodman, Kelly 
and Gruzen and Fritz Nathan: a four-foot model of an exterior sculp- 
ture made by Herbert Ferber for Temple Aaron Congregation of St. 
Paul, Minn. 

Other outstanding exhibits include a group of modern silver cere 
monial objects by the Israeli silversmith, Jehuda Wolpert. 

Other contemporary artists whose works are included in the exhibi 
tion are: Ishmar David, Adolph Gottleib, A. Raymond Katz, Nathaniel 
Kaz, Seymour Lipton, Sidney Simon, Saul Raskin, Erna Weill, Mar 
Chazall, and Ben Zion 

Outstanding among the exhibits are two silver ark doors by Ilya 
Schor with 36 pierced and etched silver panels set on wood portraying, 
abstractly, great figures in the Bible. 

The older section of the exhibition is comprised mainly of ritual 
objects of European and Near East origin, principally from the 18th 
and 19th centuries. They include silver of the Baroque period and 
eastern European folk art expression in pewter and brass. Especially 
important is a pair of Torah Scroll Bells made by Myer Myers, who 
was chairman of the Colonial Gold and Silversmiths of 1786. 


Carpenter and Blacksmith in Early America through November 

In an exhibition showing tools and objects made by the pioneer 
builders of America, at the Newark Museum is a tribute to the black- 
smith who made numerous wrought iron objects, often with originality 
and discriminating taste. Woodenware made by coopers, joiners, cab 
inet makers and chairmakers, are on view, showing how the carpenter 


and the blacksmith combined fitness with design. 


Print of ray by Wakana Emori 
done in indirect method described 
helou 


Japanese Fish Prints through June 30 
\ show of Japanese fish prints circulated by the Smithsonian In- 
stitution went on view at the deYoung Museum (San Francisco). 

First shown at the American Museum of Natural History in 
New York, this exhibition presents a lesser-known but very en- 
gaging art form popular in Japan today, called Gyotaku—meaning 
the impression of a fish. 

The 30 exotic Gyotaku included in the exhibition are impres- 
sions taken from actual fish. They are made by one of two basic 
methods. The first is achieved by placing ink or paint directly on 
the body of the fish and pressing special paper, usually rice paper. 
over the paint. In the indirect method wet paper is placed on 
the fish first, and the ink or paint then daubed on the paper. In 
both cases great care is taken to get an impression of every con- 
tour of the fish’s body. In the direct method, the outline is exag- 
gerated to produce a bold and striking effect; the indirect method 
results in a more delicate impression. 

In an article on Gyotaku reprinted from “Japan Quarterly,” Dr. 
Yoshio Hyama, distinguished ichthyologist of the University of 
Tokyo, stated that crude fish prints were first seen in Japan in 
the windows of shops selling fishing gear, in seashore resorts, or 
in the homes of a few ardent fishermen. Then, as now, fishing was 
a favorite sport. “But,” says Dr. Hiyama, “Gyotaku-making has 
caught the imagination of some people who have tried to develop 
it into a new artistic genre.” This is how, under Dr. Hiyama’s 
leadership, the organization Gyotaku-no-Kai (Friends of Fish 
Prints) was born. 


Stoneware Planter ROBERT 
TURNER, Alfred Station, N. Y. 
Three tiered, it comes in smoky 
blue and charcoal or in gray-white : 
20” high, $30; 15” high, $25: post- 
age prepaid, On special order in 
larger sizes. See story on this 
craftsman page 12. 


Weaving BITTAN VALBERG, 
415 E. S7th St., New York City. 
A Gobelin weave (as demon- 
strated on page 29) becomes a 
table runner—or wall hanging 

in fine Swedish wool yarns in a 
variety of designs and colors (this 
one in lilac and blue, browns and 
whites). Runner illustrated is 
10%” x 23%” at $60, comes in 
any length. Delivery this fall. 


Gyotaku (fish print) ED/TH MIL. 
LER, 12011 W. Pico Blod., W. Los 
Angeles 64, Calif. Each print is 
done directly from a fish on 12” x 
18” Yoroshi rice paper in black 


$10; up to 16”, $15, Mailed to you 
in a tube, postage prepaid, 


CRAFTSMEN’S SHOWCASE 


This is a free service to craftsmen who retail one-of-a-kind or limited 
edition production from their own studios, Craftsmen who submit their 
work must design and execute themselves. On the back of one photo- 
graph, list name, craft category, address, price range. Photo will not be 
returned unless accompanied by a self-addressed envelope. A craftsman 
may only appear here once. Send photo to Editor, CRAFT HORIZONS, 
20 W. 53rd Street, New York City 19. Deadline May 20 for next issue. 


Sumi ink. Fish imprint up to 9”, 


Jewelry JAY LOUTHIAN, 2114 
Berkeley Avenue, Los Angeles 26, 
Calif. Weighing over half an 
ounce, this wedding ring comes in 
14-carat white or yellow gold in 
sizes 8 and over at $45; under size 
8, at $35. In silver in any size at 
$15. See story on this craftsman 
page 17. 


Server EM/IL MILAN, 261 Hurl- 
but St., Orange, N. J. Its little 
holes hold hors d’euvres on tooth- 
picks for hand serving. Comes in 
bubinga, walnut or (as here) zebra 
wood, 14”, $6, parcel post collect. 
Story on this craftsman page 37. 


JANUARY Ist. WE RELI 
dition of our Encyclopedia 
and Super-Catalog of the Lapidary & Jewelry Arts 
YOU MAY PURCHASE THESE AT: Here's What One Customer Says about 
$1.95 for Paper Bound Copies our Encyclopedia. 
$2.95 for DELUXE Book Binding Your catalog & Bible is getting more valuable to me 
Add 25¢ for Domestic Postage & Packing or | every day. Removed my first batch of tumbled stones 
50c for AP. 0.'s, Foreign, or U. S. Territories yesterday ond they turned out swell, thanks to your 


Yo" instructions in the “Bible 
This is a book of 240 PAGES 8'2" x1" in H. D. Bushey, Bokersfield, Clit 


size, the equivelent of 480 regular textbook 
THIS (ENCYCLOPEDIA hondsome volume 
f NEW ond VALUABLE informotion for the 
EWELRY CRAFTSMAN ond GEM CUTTER It is on out ~ : 


tonding NEW BOOK —not just o tt 
excellent for SCHOOLS ond ther CRAFT 4 
TEACHERS 
WEITHER TIME, COST OR RESEARCH HAVE BEEN SPARED : 
to MAINTAIN THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF USEFULNESS = ° P.94 
AND SCOPE. IT SUGGESTS THINGS TO DO—THE MOST | : 
APPROVED METHODS OF DOING THEM AND IS FILLED 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS and INSTRUCTIONS DESIGNED to 
FULFILL YOUR EVERY REQUIREMENT 

TS 2200 iterns —machinery. tools supplies O lord 


gem cutting and jewelry making Baroque gems, 
ks. Jewelry metals and parts Gilding metal ond 


er forms for enameling 


DEALERS: SEND FOR Dealer information ° 


G 


Gold Filled ACCESSORY 
SPECIAL OFFER No. S-194 


Tox to postag 
contains all metal parts needed to mak plete lag 
VALUE $4.05— al al 
NOW | for $3.70" 3 for $8.30" 6 


“Add 10% Fed. Tax to S-194 
Cetifernia residents 32 Please add 4% seltes tan. 


Gh | KG EK r In Pasadena 4, Calif 


MAIL ADDRESS: P. O. Box 4185, CATALINA STATION, PASADENA, CALIF 


IDEA BOOK °4 Paces: 


ENAMEL-ON-COPPER 


Learn jewelry making; latest enam- 
eling p ond techniq from 
step-by-step illustrated instruc- 
tions. Book lists many new et 
items, complete supplies, tools & 
equipment. Send for your copy of this 
valvable reference book today! Rush 25< to: 
THE COPPER SHOP 

A Div. of immerman & Sons * Dept. 183 

2185 Eost 14th * Cleveland 15, Ohic 


ANYONE CAN DO MOSAICS 
the ancient art made simple as ABC 
NOW! «a complete new lavishly illustrated 
booklet on the mosoic craft — YOURS FREE 
design ideas — imported and domestic 
tesserae—tools and accessories—every 
‘ last thing for the mosaicist's needs 


The Mosaic Arts Company of Pittsburgh is in the heart of 
America’s glass end tle industry. Guy direct ond save meney— 
ne obligation—all by mail. 

The Mosaic Arts Co., Dept. C-4, Box 7197, Pittsburgh 13, Pa. 
Sirs: Please send me your free booklet. 


Addr 
City State 
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Sterling & Pure Silver, Karat Golds, 
Special Bronze, Nickel Silver, 
Gold Filled & Sterling Find- 

ings, Spun Copper 


we? Write for Free Price List 
Send 75¢ for Illustrated Book C 


world’s finest 
for decorating 


Superb English Tiles, bisque or glazed, 6” x 6”. 
Also Available: 
* TILE TRIVETS * WOODEN FRAMES = 

* TILE BACKS and HANGERS 


Write for FREE Descriptive Price List No. CH 


SORIANO CERAMICS, INC. 
Long Island City 5, N. Y. 


Wool & 
Worsted 
COLORAMA in Yarns 

for BEST RESULTS use the correct type of yarn 
PERSIAN WORSTED YARNS, SMYRNA 
YARNS, PAT RUG YARN 
for 


TAPESTRIES * PETIT POINT * RUGS 
NEEDLECRAFT * WEAVING 


Over 250 colors with more than five 
shade variations to each color. 
‘Ss pl on req 


\ If net available at your local dealer write: 


PATERNAYAN BROS., INC. 


10 WEST 33rd STREET 


New York 1, Y. 


DECORATION 2¢ Hom, 


Fascinating feld for men and women 
Excetient starting point for career Practi- 
cal basic training Approved supervised method. 


IN ae tuition. Easy payments. Send for FREE 
24-page Wlustrated booklet, “Adventures in Interior 
jesign & Decoration.” No obligation 


CHICAGO SCHOOL OF INTERIOR DECORATION 
835 Diversey Parkway, Dept. 4355, Chicago 14, 
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TOUR AND SHOP 


Craftsmen and others traveling about the country this summer who 
wish to visit shops where hand crafts are shown and sold will find the 


following open, according to the third annual national survey conducted 
by CRAFT HORIZONS of retail outlets generally located outside of the 


major metropol itan areas, 


ARIZONA 
Hopi Arts and Crafts Shop, Hopi Indian Reservation, Oraibi. 
Scottsdale Craft Center, Scottsdale. 


ARKANSAS 
Mozell Mud Shop, North of Rogers. 


CALIFORNIA 

Carmel Craft Studio, Carmel. 

Enola Contemporary Designs, San Carlos, Carmel. 
Pond Farm Workshops, Guerneville. 

The Balinese Shop, 450 West Colorado, Pasadena. 


COLORADO 

MeKinley-Newhart Crafts, Central City. 

Wildweed Workshop, Evergreen. 

New Dimensions, 1050 Wadsworth Street, Lakewood. 


CONNECTICUT 

Brookfield Craft Center, Brookfield. 
Studio Two, Newton. 

Twining & Buck, Salisbury. 
Winsted Craft Shops, Winsted. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Southern Highland Craft Shop, 1649 K Street. 


Artists’ Mart, Georgetown. 


GEORGIA 
Kalmia Handicrafts, Rabun Gap Nacochee School, Rabun Gap. 
American Craftsmen on Lookout Mountain, Rising Fawn. 


ILLINOIS 


The Farm Studio, Prairie View. 


Tama Indian Crafts, Tama. 


Shaw’s Originals, 5320 Farley, Merriam. 


KENTUCKY 

Berea College Student Industries, US 25, Berea. 
Churchill Weavers, Weaver's Lane, Berea. 
Hindman Settlement School, Route 160, Hindman. 


LOUISIANA 
Fille du Sud, St. Martinville. 


MAINE 

Stell and Shevis, Lincolnville. 

Ruth Bunker, Rockport. 

The Elegant Pack Rat Gift Shop, South Paris. 

The Old Spalding House, S, Thomaston. 

Maine Coast Craftsmen, Lincoln County Museum, Wiscasset 


MARYLAND 
The Red Tower Shop, Still Pond, Kent County. 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Plymouth Pottery Guild, 42 Summer Street, Plymouth. 

Salem Harbor Gift Shop, Turner Street, Salem. 

Handcraft House, Sturbridge. 

Sturbridge Yankee Workshop, Brimfield Turnpike, Sturbridge. 
Wenham Exchange, Wenham. 

Craft Center, 40 Highland Street, Worcester. 


MICHIGAN 

Hobby Shop, Eagle Harbor. 

Sand Bay Studio, Eagle Harbor. 

Apple Tree Shop & Loom Room, Freeland. 


MISSISSIPPI 
MeCarty’s Barn, Merigold. 


MONTANA 


The Pottery, Archie Bray Foundation, Helena. 


— | 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Ru & Ann’s Studio, Campton. 
The Happy Sprite, South Lyndeborough. 


The League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, 205 Main Street, 


Concord, 
Branch shops of the League: 
Bristol Home Industries, Bristol. 
Sandwich Home Industries, Center Sandwich. 
Concord Arts and Crafts, 205 Main Street, Concord. 
Franconia Craft Center, Franconia. 
Hancock Home Industries, Hancock. 


League of New Hampshire Arts and Crafts, 10 Lebanon, Hanover. 


Meredith Home Industries, Meredith. 

New London Arts and Crafts, New London Inn, New London. 
Conway Home Industries, North Conway. 

Governor Winthrop House, Portsmouth. 

Rye Arts and Crafts, Rye. 

Sharon Arts Center, Sharon. 

Wolfeboro Home Industries, Wolfeboro. 


NEW JERSEY 


India Handcrafts, Main Ave., Ocean Grove. 


NEW YORK 

Glidden Galleries, Alfred. 

The Brooklyn Museum Shop, Brooklyn. 

The Wright Shop, Bronxville. 

Old Town Arts & Crafts Guild House, Cutchogue. 
Tip-Top Craft Studio, 284 S, Main Street, Liberty. 
Mosaic Workshop, New Paltz. 

Shop One, 77 Troup St., Rochester. 


Little Art Shop in the Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts, Syracuse. 


The Artshop, Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute, Utica. 
Woodstock Guild Shop, Woodstock. 


NEW MEXICO 

Little Art Gallery, 1820 Central S.E., Albuquerque. 

La Hacienda, Old Town PI., Albuquerque. 

Santa Fe Mart, Santa Fe. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Allanstand, 16 College Street, Asheville. 

Guild Crafts, 930 Tunnel Road, Asheville. 

Hobbycraft Supply Center, 8 College Pk. PL, Asheville. 
Parkway Craft Center, Cone Memorial Park, Blowing Rock. 
Watauga Handcrafts, Blowing Rock Rd., Boone. 

John C. Campbell Folk School, US 64, Brasstown. 
Penland School of Handicrafts, Penland. 

Penland Weavers and Potters, Penland. 

OREGON 


Oregon Ceramic Studio, 3934 8. W. Corbett Avenue, Portland. 


PENNSYLVANIA 

The Distelfink, 31st & Tilghman Streets, Allentown. 

Michael Lewis, Charles-Fourth Gallery, New Hope. 

Grand View, Crossroads Cottage, R. 3, Wernersville. 


RHODE ISLAND 

Offshore Workshop, Block Island. 

TENNESSEE 

Cove Handicrafters, Gatlinburg. 

Guild Crafts, Rich's, Knoxville. 

Pinnacle Handicrafts, Rt, 73, Pittman Center. 

VERMONT 

Graham Hardware, Inc., 203 Main St., Bethel. 

Society of Vermont Craftsmen, Ludlow. 

VIRGINIA 

Guild Craft Shops, Big Meadows Lodge Skyline Drive, Luray. 
WEST VIRGINIA 

Blenko Glass Company, Inc., US 60, Milton. 

Fostoria Glass Co., Moundsville. 

Viking Glass Co., New Martinsville. 

Fenton Art Glass Co., Caroline & Fifth Streets, Williamstown. 
Mansion House, Ogelbay Park, Wheeling. 

WISCONSIN 

The Potters Wheel, Fish Creek, Door County. 

CANADA 

Canadian Handicrafts Guild, 77 Bloor St., W., Toronto. 

The Studio Shop, 2416 Marine Drive, West Vancouver, B. C. 


The New Design Gallery, 1456 Marine Dr., West Vancouver, B. C. 


The Craftsman Designs Ltd., 1545 W. Bway., Vancouver, B. C. 
The Quest for Handcrafts, 607 Fort Street, Victoria, B. C. 


Now you can make fabulous mosaics that 
would cost hundreds of dollars to buy — 


MOSAICS: 


By Edwin Hendrickson 


Here, at last, is a complete how-to book on 
mosaics. Using a new simplified technique, the 
author shows how mosaic craft can be a re- 
warding — and even profitable — hobby. Easy, 
step-by-step instructions and over 100 photo- 
graphs will guide you as you make mosaic 
tables, shelves, paperweights, floor and wall 
designs. There is detailed information about the 
p different kinds of materials, 
how to use them and where 
to buy them. 20 original 
patterns by well-known 
mosaic artists, in styles 
ranging from the Byzantine 
to ‘‘Mondrian."’ Start now 
to beautify your home with 
mosaics. Order today. 
Only $3.50 
HILL AND WANG. INC. 
Dept. C-5, 104 Fifth Ave. 
New York 11, N. Y. 
Also available at leading 
book & craft supply shops. 


rivet setting pliers ebony 
complete electroplating units 
sterling silver tubing tie tacks 
copper forms for enameling kilns 
superhold cement sterling screweyes 


These and hundreds of other items for jewel- 
ers, silversmiths and enamelists are pictured in 


Catalog Supplement #57—yours for the asking. 


ALLCRAFT root & suppty COMPANY, INC. 


15 WEST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


JEWELRY TEACHERS 


Select Your Own 
Precious Stones 


\ only for what you keep. 


\ Expertly cut and polished, these beautiful imported gems 
ore perfect for rings, bracelets, pendants, eorrings, etc. 


sortments of selected groups, sizes and cuts of TOPAZ, 
GARNET, JADE, AMETHYST, ETC. 


50¢ AND UP SEND TODAY! 


Importers of Precious Stones 


DEPT. C, 444 BOOK BUILDING, DETROIT 26, MICH. 


By for Your 


NE 
ENTAUR Po:re 
rato 
JENNINGS PORT 5 


Finest collections available sent on 30 day approval. Pay 


Students will gain experience in evaluating precious 
stone selection from these groups. Available ore as- 
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SEMI-PRECIOUS STONES OF QUALITY 


For Schools & Craftsmen at Moderate Prices 
WM. A. MERCER & CO., INC. 
665 Fifth Ave., New York 
Forty Years of Dependable Service 


JEWELERS SUPPLIES 


Earring Cards—65¢ for 100 
Neckchain Cards—35¢ dozen 
Pendant Boxes—15¢ to $1.00 ea. 
Earring Boxes—10¢ to 75¢ ea. 
TOOLS + SILVER * FINDINGS * EQUIPMENT 
ENAMEL SUPPLIES * LAPIDARY EQUIPMENT 


All listed in our new catalog 


R. & B. ART-CRAFT CO. 


11019 K So. Vermont Los Angeles 44, Calif. 


37 COLOR SAMPLES GLASS OR TILE—$1.00 
IMPORTED Italian Ceramic Tiles: 
sheets $1.45 to $5.00, 
sheets 87¢ te $3.00 
each 2¢ te 4¢ 
write 

for particulars on 
glass and 


11447 euclid ave., cleveland 6, ohio 


¢ The quarterly with something for every handweaver. 
¢ Join the thousands who read & re-read every issue. 
¢ Write for brochure and prices of back issues. 
1 yr. $4 2 yrs. $7.50 3 yrs. $10 5 yrs. $15 
Canadian postage 50¢, Pan American & foreign $1 yr. extra. 
Handweaver & Craftsman 
246 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, ORegon 9-2748 


| FREE! if you ore the talented author | 

: us help goin recogni 

Inside Story you deserve. We ye publish — 
on your BOOK — we will edit, design, 

print, promote, edvertee and 

Book WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF 

| Your HOW TO PUBLISH YOUR BOOK 

| COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. 200 Varick St., 14 
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GUIDE FOR THE AMATEUR 


Rya Rug Kits 


New to this country but long familiar in Sweden are kits for making 
rya rugs without a loom—rugs like the one by Bittan Valberg on the 
cover of this issue. The making of rugs this way is highly popular in 
Sweden and whole families pitch in around a big table to tie the knots. 
The quality of the final article is not one whit lessened for its not hav- 
ing been made on a loom—as was the Valberg rug. 

The imported rya rug kit consists of 1) enough fine Swedish wool 
yarn in different colors to do the rug: 2) a blunt needle for each 
color combination; and 3) a gray fringed backing made out of wool 
and cowhair with a linen warp. This backing is woven with almost 
invisible spaces from selvedge to selvedge every half-inch the whole 
length of the backing. At these breaks in the weftage the long pile 
knots are tied in rows, A graph with instructions and a colored illus- 
tration of the finished rug complete the kit. 

Imported by Mrs. W. Lundgren, 36 Chestnut St.A, Sharon, Mass., the 
kits’ yarn is a very heavy twist that makes the knotting of the rug go 
surprisingly fast. A 6'10” x 35” rug, for instance, takes only 60 hours. 
Three people working together could finish a rug this size conceivably 
on a three-day holiday weekend. 

Now here's the way the rya rug kit works. You start with a number 
of needles threaded with the various colors you're going to use. Then 
you merely put a needle through at the break in the weft as if you 
were making a stitch and, leaving a 144-2” loop, make a back stitch 
then go on to the next stitch. When you change to another color you 
simply cut the thread and pick up a needle threaded with the next color. 
The loops are cut open with scissors and presto! a deep pile rug. After 
you have done a rug using one of the kit designs you will probably have 
learned enough to attempt your own design. You can draw it on 
graph paper in color and Mrs. Lundgren will send you the right amount 
of each color of yarn to make your rug. 

Says Mrs. Lundgren, the quality of the yarn is the most important 
factor in the beauty of these rugs. Sheared from specially bred moun- 
tain sheep, the wool is long, resilient and has a high natural luster. It 
is perfect for rugs by nature of its extraordinary non-matting quality. 
Some of the natural lanolin of the sheep is allowed to remain in the 
yarn, which helps to keep your fingers smooth as the yarn is worked 
and contributes a natural water repellency and stain resistance to the 
finished rug. The yarn comes in 93 dye-fast colors. 

The kits are available in 62 patterns, many ef which are copies or 
adaptations of traditional Swedish designs, and prices range this way: 


(extra weight) 


2-thread yarn: 3-thread yarn: 


2’ x 43” $20 25 
49" 24 30 
2'10” x 39 48 
3’5” x 6'10” 55 69 
39" x 74” 72 88 
48” x 8'3” 97 118 


So good are these imported rug kits that two rugs made with them 
are hanging in U.S. museums today. 


PHOTO CREDITS: Pages 12-15 John Wood; 17 Art News Service; cover, 
20-25, 28, 30, 31, 34-36 Charles Uht; 24 Rudolph Burckhardt; 27 Jerry 
Cooke; 28, 29 Conrad Brown; 32 Richard Jefferey; 32, 33 Oppi Un- 
tracht; 33 courtesy of Georg Jensen's; 37-39 Ray Jacobs; 42 Leonard 
Zamiska; Art Institute of Chicago; 44 Helga Studio: 45 courtesy of 
Cooper Union Museum, Oregon Ceramic Studio, H. Ernest King; 48 


American Museum of Natural History; 7 Marilyn Silverstone. 


and Ceramic 
Catalogues 


CRAFTSMEN’S MARKET PLACE 


The charge for classified advertisements is 20 cents a word, payable in advance. Deadline is fifteenth of month preceding issue. 
When figuring number of words be sure to include name and address. For example, A. B. Smith is three words. Minimum ad 15 words. 


AGENTS WANTED 


EXTRA MONEY—Magazine subscriptions. 50% 
Commissions, Bonus. Personal Orders Accepted. 
Qualified Agency, 451TE Kingston, Brooklyn 25, 
N.Y. 


ARTS & CRAFTS 


ANYONE, YES ANYONE, can make fascinating, 
valuable caged-gem jewelry. No soldering, no 
extra tools, no skill needed. Begin at once, 
work anywhere, your first piece quoranteed a 
thrilling success. Beginners caged-gem jewelry 
kit. #1A contains 2 pairs of imported jewelry 
pliers, 3 glittering rough gems, 5 ft. silver wire, 
1% ft. chain, clasps, earring attachments-—oall 
sterling. Everything for pendant and earrings 
with some left over. Instructions. Entire kit only 
$5.00. Fascinating catalogue of semi-precious 
stones, exotic woods, curiosa, jewelry supplies, 
free with your order (or 25¢ separately). Sam 
Kramer, 29 W. 8th Street, New York City 11, 
N., Y. 


ENAMELING 


ENAMELS for Copper Ware and Jewelry and 
Supplies. Write: Thomas C. Thompson Co., 
Highland Park, Illinois. 


SPUN COPPER BOWLS, trays or cups. Also— 
stamped circles or squares, plain or slotted, 
for belts and links. Also—card, match or 
cigarette boxes. The Old Viking Shop, 1236 
Delaware Street, Denver 4, Colorado. 


ENAMELS AND SUPPLIES for copper and jewel- 
ry. Write: Torrance Glass and Color Works, 
Torrance, California. 


FREE! FOR LIMITED TIME ONLY. Illustrated 
COPPER ENAMELING Instruction Booklet and 
Catalog. Make sparkling ‘‘museum piece" ear- 
rings, cuff links, brooches in minutes. Hundreds 
of items, (Kilns as low as $4.95). Fast, postpaid 
shipment. Send for illustrated booklet TODAY! 
Vanity Fair, P.O. Box 43, Normal 2, Illinois. 


HOOKED RUGS 


BOOKS 


FREE WEAVING BOOK CATALOG—aond other 
craft books. Write Craft & Hobby Book Service, 
Dept. CH, Coast Rt., Monterey, California. 


BOOKS ON EMBROIDERY, lace, cross-stitch, etc., 
from all European countries. Large selection, 
list free from the specialists: Tiranti Bookshop, 
72 Charlotte St., London, W.1, United Kingdom. 


NEW HOOKED RUG PATTERNS—Fresh tradi- 
tional renderings, personalized exclusives, 
moderns, abstracts. Free catalogue. The War- 
nicks, Beaverbrook Farm, R.F.D. 1, Cambridge, 
Vermont. 


MAGAZINE 


MONTHLY, STEP-BY-STEP lesson projects for the 
ceramist, enameler, china painter. | year, 
$3.00; 2 years, $5.00. Arts & Crafts Monthly, 
Box 4011 Strathmoor Station, Detroit, Michigan. 


PLASTICS 


NEW LIQUID CASTING PLASTIC, clear, colors. 
Embed real flowers, coins, photos. New manual 
shows fine things you can make and sell. Send 
25¢. Castolite Co., Dept. E-105, Woodstock, 
Minois. 


SHELLCRAFT 


HAVE FUN with something that is exciting, 
different and profitable. Our Kit No. 3-A makes 
20 pairs of earrings that sparkle with newness. 
Only $6.00 postpaid. Supply catalog 25¢. (Free 
with kit.) Send to: Modern Shelicraft, Dept. 5-H, 
P.O. Box 22, Station A, St. Petersburg 2, Florida. 


NEW SHELL JEWELRY DESIGNS. FREE Pamphlets 
for beginners and experience. Miami Shellicraft 
Supplies, 514 N.W. 79th St., Miami 50, Fla. 


INDIAN RELICS 


2 PREHISTORIC INDIAN WAR ARROWHEADS 
scalping knife, flint thunderbird $3.00. Catalog 
free. Arrowhead, Glenwood, Arkansas. 


CERAMICS 


HOBBY KILNS. Rogers Electric Hobby Kilns, 
for ceramic, enameling, etc. No better kiln 
made. All sizes. Manufactured by W. H. 
Fairchild, 712 Center St., Freeland, Pa. 


INSTRUCTION 


FAMOUS ARTIST reveals secrets of lifetime. 
Learn oil painting at home. Send $3.00 for step 
by step illustrated instructions. Paint a complete 
picture first lesson. Wonsmos, Box 313, Seaside, 
Oregon. 


KILN JOY. Aut tic, dependable, guaranteed 
kiln shut-off instrument-works on cone. Mason 
Instrument Co., 29 Elm Avenue, Mt. Vernon, 
New York. 


CREATE COLORFUL TILES, MOSAICS, JEWELRY 
with new Castoglas, for yourself, gifts, profit. 
No tools, heat, experience needed. Manuals 
10€ each, all three only 25¢. Castolite, Dept. 
ET-105, Woodstock, IIlinois. 


CHAIR CANE 


CHAIR CANE SEATING MATERIALS. Genuine 
Flagg Rush. Ash Splints. Reeds for chairs and 
baskets. Machine cane webbing for chairs 
with groove only. Cane instructions, catalogue, 
samples, 35¢. Complete Seat Weaving Book 
$1.15, Fogarty, Dept. F, Troy, N. Y. 


COUNSELLORS WANTED 


SUMMER COUNSELLOR position available for 
Craft Instructor. Write Furnace Woods Day 
Camp. Peekskill, New York. 


COUNSELLORS: Girls Camp. Head and assistant 
in crafts. Experience in ceramics, leather, jewel- 
ry, and enomeling essential. Write: Camp Birch- 
wood, R.D. 1, Brandon, Vermont. 


JEWELRY 


EXOTIC HANDMADE RINGS in the golds. Free 
form cut synthetics, fancy cuts, black baroque 
pearls, star sapphires. Jeweiry by George, 1442 
South Coast Bivd., Laguna Beach, California. 


JEWELRY SUPPLIES & STONES 


WHOLESALE RHINESTONES, beads, jewelry 
findings; large illustrated catalogue 25€. Rhine- 
stone Supplies, Box 8, Scottsdale, Arizona. 


PP 


WANTED 


LEATHER WORKING ASSOCIATE, Good oppor- 
tunity. Belts and bags. Designing, cuttina, etc. 
East 50's. Moderate investment required. Write: 
Box 164, Craft Horizons, 29 West 53rd Street, 
New York. 


WOODCARVINGS 


PAINTED WOODCARVINGS, illustrated in 
December issue, pages 32, 33, 34, available 
from Lenore Porter's India Handicraft Studio, 
175 Fifth Avenue, New York City 10; also deers, 
elephants, lions (3 to 8”); horse and peacock 
boats; musicians, birds, howdahs, Holi-masques 
from North India, swans, cocks ($7.50 pair), peo- 
cocks, howdahs (6”, 8” illustrated) from South 
India. Prices range from 75€ to $4.00. 


SEMI-PRECIOUS GEMS. Subtle 3-dimensional, 
smoothly polished, free form, Baroque. Healthy 
sizes for pendants, brooches and rings. Red and 
black Rhodonite, intense bive-green Chryso- 
colla, mustard yellow Jasper, multi-colored and 
moss agate, velvet bive Chalcedony, snow flake 
Obsidian, etc. Ten different beautiful gems all 
for only $5. Money back guorantee. Fascinat- 
ing, educational, illustrated catalogue 25¢. Sam 
Kramer, 29 West 8th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 


JEWELRY FINDINGS FROM MANUFACTURER'S 
TABLES! Closeout $2 pound. Includes clasps, 
pins, earrings, emblems, Over 100 pieces! ROSS, 
41 Union Square, N.Y.C. 


SOMETHING NEW. Baroque, tumble polished 
nuggets of drift wood from California coast. 
Sizes Y2 to 3 inches. Use as beads, pins, ear- 
rings, mobiles, etc. 2¢ each. Minimum $2.00. 
Harris Gems, Box 325, Alamo, California. 


YARNS 


YARNS OF ALL TYPES. Save time—only one 
order to make out. Save money—only one check 
to write with right prices and uniform discounts 
covering all purchases. Beehive, Bernat, Bucilla, 
Contessa, D.M.C., Pauline Denham, Dritz, 
Fleisher, Lily, Loomlore, Ludlow, Maypole, Shag- 
gee, Square-sale. Don't delay; Write today. 
Swanson, 1132 Shoshone, Pasco, Washington. 


CHEVIOT WEAVING YARN imported from Scot- 
land; having received our second shipment we 
offer now 11, 16 and 20 cut yorn at the amaz- 
ing price of $4.90 a lb., plus postage. Referring 
to this ad you will obtain a surprise bonus. 
Nadeau Handweaving Center, 419 N. State St., 
Chicago 10, Illinois. DE 7-9564. 
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STRUCTO 


ARTCRAFT LOOMS 
Freeport, Illinois 


EVERYTHING FOR ENAMELING 


tOoW COST KUN... for beg or pr 1. Fires pieces up to 
4%" diameter and 1'4” high. It reaches enameling temperature quickly 
and maintains it censtantly. All parts are easily replaced at nominal cost. 


NEW BY THOMPSON 


ENAMEL GLAZE PAINTS—A superior decorating medium for painting 
designs over 1 base coats. Supplied in kits and bulk form. 


ENAMELS—Complete line of enamel colors including opalescents. MODEL #240-4 


METALS—AIl shapes and sizes in copper and the new silver plated steel 
4 & 8 harness in metal with 8” weaving width or 
FINDINGS— For inks, rrings, brooches, etc., types 

in copper and brass. hardwood, natural finish with 20” & 26” weaving 


MAUSTRATED CATALOG—Write for your copy of our new idth 
catalog illustrating our complete line. Includes helpful hints width. 
projects on enameiing. 


Dept. CH Patented STRUCTO Ready Warped Spools . . . can 


be used on any style loom equipped with STRUCTO'S 


ThomasC.ThompsonCo. Sel Worp 


1539 Deerfield Rood - Highlond Pork, Ill. Weaving Supplies 


CREATE YOUR OWN 


with 
PRANG 


Textile Colors ! 


Give your own creative imagination 
@ new adventuresome outlet with 
these original time-tested colors for 
fabrics. Throw caution and old fash- 
ion decorating ideas to the wind... 
experiment! You'll love the count- 
less conversational pieces these me- 
diums allow you to create for gift 
giving, leisurely living and lavish 
entertaining. 


Works wonderfully for all popular 
applications, stenciling, hand deco- 


rating, spray painting and screen « Sharpest, most accurate cutters made — available in 
Printing. 10 styles « All-Metal Handle (patented) features ‘‘vise- 
ALL PRANG TEXTILE COLORS grip, non-slip” chuck + X-acto Cutters fit all standard 
ARE WASHABLE, DRY CLEAN. handles — X-acto Handles take all standard cutters. 
ABLE AND NON FADING! Complete line of X-acto Lino tools and brayers 
—economically priced —individually and in sets, 


Complete working kits and refill jars 45c to $2.95. 


on sale at your favorite dealer. Write 
Send 25¢ for HANDICRAFT TOOL and 
acto) PROJECT SELECTION GUIDE BOOK 


for free ideo sheets. Dept. CH-16. 
48-71 Van Dam Street, L.1.C. 1, New York 


Cowol Wear 


a THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 


SANDUSKY OHIO NEW YORK 
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